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The sixth article by “ Vieille Moustache”, on ** The Great 
War”, will be printed in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
next week. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Paris at this time is wonderful. We have just been 
talking with a visitor to England who was in Paris 
only a few hours ago. The people are cool and un- 


afraid. There is no panic. They are ready to let the 


enemy pass through, or to be the spectators of whatso- 
ever resistance their military directors decide to offer. 
The German advance is accepted as something in- 
evitably unpleasant—as something, too, that will pass. 
The French Government has gone to Bordeaux. Very 
well. They may go farther yet; but still the war can 
only end one way—with the expulsion of every German 
from French soil. That is the mind and spirit of 
Paris and of France. There is neither vanity nor 
vainglory in this attitude. The French people have 
measured their enemy and they have recognised his 
power. But they are ready to suffer with fortitude 
the extremity of his fury. They regard the German 
advance as a necessary incident in the war. They 
know that it cannot be the end. 


French soldiers who have been in action, met and 
questioned on the edges of the fighting area, similarly 
show a quiet and cheerful spirit. They have retired; 
but they are unbroken. If the saying of Napoleon be 
true that the moral element in war is to the material 
as three to one, the spirit of France to-day must in 
the end be more than a match for the brute force of 
her enemy. French soldiers, in retreat, have still the 
energy and coolness to reassure the people of the 
country as they pass. They ingeniously and stolidly 
misinform the inquirer if it is clearly not good for 
him to know exactly how near the enemy may be. 
These soldiers are in no sense a beaten army. The 
decisive stroke of the war, which the Germans timed 
pangs anniversary week of Sedan, has yet to be 
made. 


A civilian cannot visualise in any but a quite con- 
fused manner the series of engagements in which the 
British Army has figured during the past week or ten 
days. We shall have to wait, probably for years, 
till we get a really coherent and official history of the 
war. But there have evidently been some superb 
feats of arms. One account says a regiment of 
Lancers were involved in a glorious affair, charging 
and striking down German gunners in the old great 
style of British cavalry. We must say we long to 
have the full story of that feat. These Lancers, 
like their forebears, one imagines, must have been 
impelled by ‘‘ innate warlike passion, the gift, it would 
seem, of high Heaven to chosen races of men ’’—their 
forebears ‘‘ rushing clear of the havoc just wrought 
and with Lord ‘Cardigan still unharmed at their head 
made down the straight, honest way, the way that led 
to the guns”. We quote from memory only from 
a page of Kinglake, which we have not read for many 
years and are not sure of the exact words; but, if the 
accounts lately given in several papers are in the main 
correct, the charge of these Lancers a week or so 
since near the Belgian border might not unfairly be 
compared with that immortal one of sixty years ago. 


The story of the fighting this week in northern France 
is briefly as follows :—The Germans continue to press 
forward in great strength along the valley of the Oise; 
and the Allies have during these last days continued 
their orderly retirement. Amiens was evacuated early 
in the week and La Fére was taken after a bloody 
fight. The Germans still strike heavily with their 
right. The line at other points along the front must 
be extremely thin. The whole fury of battle is let 
loose upon the left of the Allies. We are assured that 
the enemy has paid the ‘‘ extreme price’’ for every 
step of the advance. There will be more to pay. The 
forces of the Allies are unbroken; their spirits good ; 
all losses are made up. That our forces are ever ready 
to seize the offensive is shown by accounts received 
on Thursday of a fight between English and German 
cavalry at Compiégne. Ten guns were captured from 
the Germans. 
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Our first heavy josses in this retreat have now been 
published. Significantly the greater gap is made up of 
men who are “‘ missing.’”” Thus we hear of 60 men 
killed for 6,000 who are lost to view on the field. This 
is ever the result of a rearguard action fought between 
rapidly moving armies. It is characteristic of our 
temper at this moment that, just when death has become 
an actual presence in our midst, recruiting has leaped 
into a second life. The recruiting this week has been 
splendid. The gallant soldiers who have given their 
lives are now in death still serving their country. They 
are giving us soldiers. 


In the eastern theatre the Russians have succeeded 
in the first serious object of their campaign. It was 
necessary for the Russians, before advancing on 
Berlin, to beat the Austro-Hungarian army in Galicia. 
The task seems to have been accomplished with bril- 
ijiant success. Four Austrian army corps were com- 
pletely routed; 150 guns were captured; and prepara- 
tions were at once made by the Austrians for the 
evacuation of Lemberg. This seems, so far, to have 
been the most decisive encounter of the war. Mean- 
time the advance of the Russians in East Prussia has 
been for the moment checked. The Russian Govern- 
ment ascribes the pause of their troops in this district 
to the necessity of concentrating for the defeat of the 
Austrians in Galicia. The invasion of Prussia can 
now seriously -proceed. 


Henceforth St. Petersburg will be charted on the 
Russian maps as Petrograd. The abhorred German 
affix has been sheared in favour of a Slavonic word. 
There is more than sentiment in this proclamation of 
the Tsar. It should be regarded as a sequel of the 
proclamation to Poland. St. Petersburg is a historic 
link between the ancient dividers of Poland. There 
was a time when—in Poland, at any rate—Russia and 
Prussia had certain interests in common. Both Govern- 
ments had in their own time and way to deal with the 
result of an agreed partition. Now the last link is 
severed—a link of which the German affix in Peters- 
burg was the historic symbol. Petrograd is now the 
capital of a country which has realised that henceforth 
her ways will lie far from the ways of her enemy. 


The first real engagement between the British and 
German Fleet took place on Friday of last week in 
the Heligoland Bight. It is described as a ‘‘ scoop- 
ing’? movement to cut the German craft from home 
and bring them to battle. The movement was headed 
by the ‘‘ Arethusa’”’, and the result was truly hearten- 
ing. No British ship has suffered any damage that 
cannot be repaired in a week or ten days; but five 
German vessels were sunk—two destroyers and three 
cruisers. The Germans lost outright some 1,200 men. 
Only seventy of the British were put hors de combat— 
killed or wounded. It seems that the opportunity for 
this rapid offensive movement was offered our Fleet 
by the submarines. Their officers have shown great 
courage and skill in penetrating into the enemy’s water. 


The term ‘‘ prize-money ’’ has an English ring. It 
calls at once into our mind associations of old English 
warfare upon the sea, tales of canvas crowded on in 
fast pursuit, and returns into port of happy crews 
flushed with sudden fortune. An English seaman in 
Nelson’s time might with luck retire upon a compe- 
tence at the end of war. But luck was essential. 
Prize-money was always a question of luck; and it 
bore hardly upon the men who did good work, but 
did not happen to fall in with rich merchandise by 
the way. It was clearly an unjust and arbitrary system 
to permit each individual ship to take to itself the 
particular prize it captured. It might even tempt a 
crew to attach undue importance to picking up a float- 
ing warehouse of the enemy when its services were 
needed elsewhere. 


We think, then, that the Admiralty is wise in 
deciding, as we learn this week, to abolish the old 


system of prize-money. 
of the Navy and share the proceeds through the whole 
Fleet. The British ships who watch and wait for the 
Germans; who sweep the sea of the enemy’s mines: 
who adventure into hostile waters as scouts; who help 
to convoy our troops and supplies—all these are as 
clearly in our debt as the roving cruisers which are 
giving so much work just now to our prize-courts. 
The rewards of service should not be arbitrarily 
divided. If prize-money went alone to the ships 
which secured the prize, our seamen would have just 
cause of complaint against the Admiralty. That 
cause is now finally removed. It is recognised that 
prizes at sea are secured by the whole Fleet. The 
roving British cruiser would have but little chance of 
picking up German prizes if their less fortunate com- 
rades were not holding up German Dreadnoughts in 
the Baltic. 


We have already said that the Press Bureau will act 
wisely in keeping down the war news, and, in spite of 
the Prime Minister’s promise to supply more in future, 
we must firmly abide by this view. We insist that 
alcoholic nips of war news served out to the public 
every hour or two in the day serve no good purpose 
at all. If it be argued that men will recruit more 
freely if they get more and more messages about 
terrific charges of cavalry, hands and legs cut off, 
bombs dropped on to the roofs by deadly Zeppelins, 
and so forth, we reply that such incitements by no 
means lead a man to the nearest recruiting office. 
Men have been recruiting well this week because 
gradually it has been borne in on them that the war 
in France is pressing very severely on the Allies, and 
that their country and their manhood really are calling 
them earnestly. They are recruiting not, we believe, 
in feverish excitement, but in an entirely sober frame 
of mind. We hope that the Prime Minister will not 
bring any pressure to bear on Lord Kitchener in the 
matter of war news. It would be far wiser to leave 
the whole thing in Lord Kitchener’s hands and in the 
hands of those who are closely in touch with him. 


As to the excitement early in the week about the 
“Times ’’ correspondent’s message from Amiens, 
which was printed last Sunday, the thing was some- 
what confused and even absurd, it must be admitted. 
The spectacle of the Prime Minister severely ‘‘ dress- 
ing down’’ the ‘‘ Times’’ for publishing a message 
which a Government Department or body asked the 
** Times *”’ to publish—well, to say the least, it was 
comical. Directly we read the message ourselves it 
struck us that the strong note about the great need of 
reinforcements was inspired in some high quarters— 
though we confess it did not occur to us what that 
quarter was: somehow we took it to be a high military 
rather than a high civil one. We express mild surprise 
that some of the editors of papers that do not neces- 
sarily love the ‘* Times ’’ seized a bad opportunity to 
go for’’ the ‘‘ Times ’’! The ‘‘ Daily News ”’ and 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’ were severe on the 
‘* Times ’’: can it really be that their editors did not 
know that the message had been handled by some 
authority? Did they not, reading carefully, perceive 
some touch of inspiration in the note about the need 
for reinforcements? We dare not think that they 
quite overlooked such things: it would be positive dis- 
courtesy to attribute such shortsight to them. 


When we wrote a warning last week that not all 
the stories of atrocities by German soldiers should be 
too easily believed, we were, alas, reckoning without 
Louvain. The sack and burning of that city were 
announced soon after. The act was one of vengeance 
senseless and frightful. Tamora and Aaron in 
“* Titus Andronicus ’’ and Tamora’s sons took pleasure 
in cutting off men’s and women’s hands and fingers, 
but even Shakespeare—who provided, as a correspon- 
dent lately reminded us, for everything—-does not seem 
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to have contemplated the savagery that in a German 
General wreaks itself on the glorious treasures of lite- 
rature and ancient architecture. We see it suggested 
that after the war Germany should be forced to make 
over to Belgium large numbers of her own treasures 
of art and literature. Unhappily this would not cure 
the endless ill that has been done at Louvain: ere 
that can be done one must be able to call back the 
fifteenth century. The act of Germany at Louvain is, 
we should say, the most barbarous act in modern war. 


Yesterday, at the Guildhall, Mr. Asquith formally 
started a campaign for teaching our people the causes 
and issues of the war. Mr. Bonar Law was beside 
him; and at the back of them these leaders had the 
organisations of both parties. The work will now go 
on all over the country; so that the remotest citizen of 
Great Britain, who now is least aware of the import- 
ance and greatness of the struggle on which we have 
entered, shall have the facts brought to his immediate 
notice. The project is helpful, apart from its work of 
education. It will further close the ranks. Prominent 
men of all parties will be seen working publicly 
together in a common cause—their differences sunk 
and forgotten. This is a spectacle which must pro- 
foundly affect the country in places where Parliament 
is little understood and where the united front is not 
yet appreciated. It must also profoundly affect the 
foreign observer—not least the German foreign 
observer, who not so long ago was reckoning freely 
upon our political difficulties at home. 


But teaching is the main intention. This is really 
necessary. We are appealing for an Army; and we 
must make it plain to simple men why we are appeal- 
ing. There are thousands yet—more especially in the 
North of England—who have still to learn that we 
are fighting for our lives. The Balance of Power and 
the neutrality of Belgium are only a mystery to many 
men who would come to the colours at once if they 
were told outright that England itself is in instant 
peril. Our speakers must realise to whom they are 
talking. It is not their part to discuss diplomacy, to 
aim at big ideas, or to use lengthy phrases. They 
must get down to the bones of the matter. The 
message they have to deliver must be comprehensible 
to everyone who knows he is an Englishman. It is, 
indeed, a simple message. A foreign enemy, implac- 
able and strong, is aiming directly at our heart. It 
must be brought home to the people, if our armies 
are to be raised, that this is a war of self-preserva- 
tion. England in danger is the true word for rallying 
our men. This is shown by what happened on Monday 
last. There was bad news on Monday, and Monday 
was the best recruiting day in London since England 
entered the war. 


Mr. Lloyd George has decided to extend the mora- 
torium. The country is not yet ready for a general 
financial settlement. If the moratorium were with- 
drawn, and if the Stock Exchange were opened, it 
is not now possible to say what the result would be. 
Time is still needed to adjust and to prepare. A high 
authority upon the state of our credit to-day has told 
us that Christmas is freely mentioned as a likely date 
for resuming normal conditions. It would be folly to 
throw open the City and trust to fortune. A sudden 
panic might well stampede the public into a mad sale 
of securities under which prices would collapse, con- 
verting perfectly good scrip into waste paper. Even 
though the public were to keep its head, the need at 
this moment to realise securities in order to meet the 
exceptional expenses of the time would produce such 
heavy selling that if the Stock Exchange were sud- 
denly thrown open prices would dangerously drop. 
Perhaps the worst consequence of this would be that 
what is technically known as “‘ cover’? would almost 
disappear. 


This would put many perfectly safe financial enter- 
prises in grave peril. ‘‘ Cover’’ may, in its simplest | 


form, be explained in this way. A banker or an 
institution has lent money upon security. It has lent, 
say, 42,000,000 upon securities worth £ 3,000,000. 
The £1,000,000 difference is the ‘‘cover’’ of the 
transaction. It covers or insures the banker. It 
allows for a reasonable depreciation of the securities. 
Obviously, when all securities, good and bad, are 
simultaneously threatened with depreciation, ‘‘ cover ”’ 
tends to vanish, and the whole credit system is in 
peril, When the market is again flung open much, 
of course, will depend on the public. The public 
must see to it that our credit system has all the cover 
it needs. No holder of securities should sell more 
than he wants for his actual expenses. Good securi- 
ties will ultimately remain good, so long as the public 
is determined not to be scared. The public will 
simply kill the value of its own investments if it 
rushes to sell for the sake of selling. 


There is an important reason why our brokers 
should be given time to adjust and improve their 
affairs which is not so fully known as it should be. 
Briefly it is this: the English market was the last to 
be shaken by rumours of war. The Continental 
people were selling fast before any appreciable panic 
had made itself felt in London. French and German 
securities were being quietly realised in London almost 
up to the outbreak of war. London was buying at the 
moment when everyone else was selling and when 
London itself was on the brink of a crisis. The result 
of this is only too obvious. We now have on our 
hands all these foreign securities just at the time when 
it is difficult to realise securities of any sort. 


Meantime the German banks are conspiring to 
appear well with the world in general, and with 
America in particular, by displaying unlimited gene- 
rosity to their foreign customers. An American with 
a letter of credit for £2,000 is told at a German bank 
that he can have as much money as he requires—the 
whole sum if he likes. This is a cheap and showy 
way of saving the face of German credit and of win- 
ning golden opinions in the United States. These 
offers of unlimited gold are followed by the presenta- 
tion to customers of pamphlets showing how the war 
and all the inconveniences that ensue from the war are 
all due to the wicked folly and ambition of Great 
Britain. America as yet shows no sign of being 
affected by the absurdly obvious bid for her favour 
which Germany, after her first mistake, has every- 
where made. Nor are the financiers of Europe im- 
pressed. For reasons to which we will return in 
another week German credit is likely to be hit harder 
than English or French credit. 


There was an unpleasing Irish episode in the House 
of Commons on Monday; but we decide neither to 
describe nor to comment on it. Only let this be borne 
in mind: any politician, any person whosoever, break- 
ing, by action direct or indirect, the truce between 
Parties at this time commits the gravest offence 
against this country. 


Meanwhile we turn with relief to the arrangements 
announced by Sir Edward Carson this week as to the 
position and conduct of the Ulster Volunteers. The 
eligible men of Ulster are asked to recruit in Lord 
Kitchener’s New Army. They will be kept as far as 
possible together, under their own officers, who will train 
them in Ulster camps. The splendid scheme is popular 
in Ulster, and at least 10,000 men are expected to enrol. 


Cardinal Della Chiesa has this week become by elec- 
tion Pope Benedict XV. It is not easy to foretell how 
he will administer the Vatican. Assuredly he is more a 
diplomatist and politician than his predecessor. As- 
suredly he is no modernist. Also he loves France. But 
we need not yet begin to speculate. The new Pope’s 
years will not be easy. Few Popes have come to the 
throne in a more disasttous time for Christendom. 
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LBADING ARTICLES. 


THE LOSS AND GAIN OF WAR. 


HE first month of the war has passed, and we 
shall make no pretence that the result so far is a 
triumph for the three allied Powers. We do not find it 
our duty or business, and it is simply not in us, to 
indulge in swelling words about carnages and huge 
slaughters of the German War Lord’s hosts, and of 
the allied armies hurling back the discouraged invaders 
on the west whilst Russia inundates them on the east. 
We must face the plain facts, which are there for all 
the world, expert and inexpert, clearly to perceive—- 
that Germany has now overrun and overcome 
Belgium, including the forts of Liége and Namur, 
forced back after fierce and bloody engagements ihe 
armies of France and Great Britain, entered France, 
and reached a point within some few miles of 
Pari. So much for the first month of the 
land campaign: it is not a thing to be _ boast- 
ful or hilarious about; though, remembering 1870 
and bearing in mind in this case the undoubted need 
for Germany of a very quick and overwhelming success 
at the start if she is to succeed in the end, the result 
so far should not depress us. The first month of the 
war by sea is satisfactory on the whole. We have 
sunk several German cruisers and_ torpedo-boat 
destroyers, which is good: but, what is far better, we 
have swept the seas virtually clean of all the enemy’s 
ships likely to interfere with our own trade and our 
food supplies, and have bottled their fleet in the Baltic 
or behind the forts at Heligoland and Wilhelmshaven ; 
and we have simply ended German commerce by sea. 
We do not want to boast: the naval campaign is not 
over by any means yet: but it would be ungrateful to 
our Admiralty and Fleet if we did not acknowledge 
thankfully that they have played their part with the 
highest efficiency. Nelson and Collingwood could not 
in a like case have done better than Admiral Jellicoe 
and the Grand Fleet have done. We trust them and 
glory in them as we trust and glory in Sir John 
French’s little army in northern France. 

At the time of the onslaughts on the Liége forts, 
and after the forts were surrounded and the German 
army had swept through Belgium, we felt that the real 
pinch and rigour of the war had not really begun to be 
felt. Common sense told one that; and common sense 
equally assures one of this to-day—that all the worst 
strain of this war, the tremendous pressure on British 
resources, has yet to come. We really need 
not be military experts to grasp this perfectly 
plain truth, We ought to recognise it clearly 
enough if we know nothing in the world about 
the art of war, cannot distinguish between strategy 
or tactics, and have never assimilated a chapter or 
line in European history. To imagine that Germany 
is going to be disposed of before the end of the year— 
even if we have the great fortune to capture or sink 
her entire fleet, and to defeat her army in a pitched 
battle before Paris within the next few weeks—is to 
imagine, in our opinion, a vain thing. The whole Ger- 
man nation is to-day in this struggle like one man; and 
we feel sure that they will not, through sheer despera- 
tion, give in finally till they have been battered out of 
all recognition as a fighting force. Germany is not 
going to give in, whether or no Austria gives in, on 
the chance of the Allies quarrelling in a concert over 
the spoils; for Germany must know that, whether the 
Allies differ or not after the close of the war, she will 
have to give up her Fleet; and that she will also have 
to forfeit territory on the east as well as the west, pay 
a great indemnity, and be put down as a European 
menace for many years or generations to come. There- 
fore not only the German militarist section, but the 
entire German people—which is quite another proposi- 
tion—will fight on though we drive their armies out of 
France and Belgium and knock at the gates of Berlin. 
This war has come to stay a while—we do most 
earnestly urge our people to be under no delusion ir 
this matter. Germany will make, when by and by we 


begin to prevail against her, what she made in 
Frederick the Great’s day, ‘‘a dead-lift spasm of all 
her energies ’’: at present Germany is a long way 
from that. 

We have only reached the second month of the cam- 
paign, yet we are already realising—though to nothing 
like the same extent that France, Germany, Austria, 
Servia, and that extraordinarily unfortunate and suffer- 
ing country Belgium are realising—the disastrous nature 
of war. Everything which the preachers of peace at 
any price, which the Quakers, the Humanitarians, the 
Socialists, the believers in Mr. Norman Angell’s 
theories, say about the horror, waste and misery of war 
is quite true. It seems impossible to exaggerate the ruth 
and poignancy of the thing. Delete in thought from 
this campaign even the losses to both sides at Liége 
and Mons and that act of sheer devilry which, going to 
war against art and intellect, has struck out Louvain, 
what remains is still pitiful beyond words. Within a 
month we have seen the flight and headlong ruin of a 
peasantry : for the war opened with a historic crime, and 
Milton was not thinking of a more heinous one when 
he called down wrath and vengeance over the bones of 
the slaughtered saints. The same agony and ruin of 
non-combatants horrified the world during the war in 
the Balkans, and we remember thinking at the time that 
this phase alone might almost restrain the greater 
civilised nations from resort to war for years to come; 
but, thinking so, one reckoned without the calculated 
passion and cupidity of Germany and Austria. The 
war machine, perfected as we find it in Germany 
to-day, is as much concerned by the ruin of a whole 
perfectly helpless and harmless peasantry as the earth- 
quake is by the destruction of a few cities. To the 
truly scientific General Staff mind such things are inci- 
dents, all quite in the day’s work—one must hack 
one’s way through. 

We yield to no one, therefore, in our full recognition 
and hatred of the scourge of war. People and papers 
who talk or think of it lightly are fools, and statesmen 
who undertake it save on the most extreme pressure 
and necessity are criminals. Here in England, thanks 
to the sea, it happens that we are not as a nation 
feeling it—at present—in anything like the same degree 
that it is being felt in Belgium, in Northern France and 
in East Prussia. But even here we are beginning to 
feel the pinch; the discomfort and alarm of many busi- 
nesses at a standstill or already actually ruined, and 
the constant threat of greater disturbances and disloca- 
tions spread out perhaps over a long, weary period. 
That is the dark side of the thing, the sheer ruinous 
loss side in the balance sheet of war. It is dark 
enough now, but we have to compose and steady our- 
selves to, presumably, a darker time yet: this is the 
stage before Paris, and there is to be an after-Paris 
stage, which many of us have already begun vaguely 
to project our minds into. 

But there is a profit side, too, in the balance-sheet 
of war; and the man who does not realise this is a 
strangely imperfect specimen. We should say he 
wanted manhood. His heart and head must be all 
wrong, and his health in a very bad way; or it may be 
reasonably argued that he is without imagination, or 
that he was born without a conscience. Even the 
most uncompromising and highly scientific speci- 
men of the German General Staff type — the 
type which has studied to make of itself a 
perfect machine—can perceive there is a profit 
side. General von Bernhardi, whose abrupt, extra- 
ordinary book we refer to on another page, per- 
ceives it, though in an oddly confused way. We do 
not mean a profit side in the sense only of more money, 
more possessions, more power, but profit rather in a 
sense of soul, in the sense of good fellowship, profit in 
the sense of humanity, if we may use a term about 
which honest people tend, naturally, to be rather sus- 
picious to-day. The plain truth is that this profit is 
enormous. We are reaping it to-day all over this 
country. The war is bringing all classes together. It 
has already so humiliated the professional mischief- 
maker, the sour, snarling selfish stirrer up of hate 
between rich and poor, wage and capital, that, with a 
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few exceptions, he has had to shut up shop lest his 
own customers break the windows. The war has 
already affected the relations between men who have 
hitherto been cold and incurious strangers towards one 
another, or petty enemies towards one another, in a 
way that years of comfortable peace can never do. 
This is not sentimentalism, but common sense expe- 
rience and observation: there can be hardly an intelli- 
gent man or woman in the country who is not fully alive 
to this fact now. George Eliot says in, we think, her 
book ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss’’, that in ‘‘ primitive 
mortal needs ’’ we are all one; and no sooner does the 
menace and rigour of war come on a nation than the 
primitive mortal need of good fellowship is felt almost 
to the full. All people who are trying to do, even if 
in a feeble way, some trifling service for the common 
cause feel this—the women, say, knitting a not very 
comfortable sock, or the men who are too old for a 
rifle wearing a badge on the arm and walking up and 
down half the night or day before a gasworks or on a 
railway bridge; or the men and women who are just 
carrying on the commonplace necessary daily task. 
The effect for good in this fellowship, in this bringing 
and welding together of diverse people and classes 
stiffly and dangerously separated by long peace, is 
immense. 

There is another item on the profit side of war 
which has not to be left out of calculation, and that 
is the very important one of character. A war, such 
as this war is sure to be, tries and _ searches 
into the character all round. It makes and hardens 
and fortifies reputation and character in individuals 
and in classes and whole peoples on a scale unknown 
to peace. It is bound after a while to force out 
latent good qualities, and it exposes the ‘‘ wasters ”’ 
and ‘‘ wrong ones ’’ who at another time may largely 
escape notice. A war like this is going to test and 
sift out the rubbishy chaff from the grain. We are 
going to have a compulsory training after all, and it is 
going to be of a severe sort, even if we cannot get 
it immediately in the military and technical meaning 
of the term. 


THE FRENCH AND PARIS. 


NCE again the Prussian is knocking at the gates 

of Paris—the gates being now leagues instead 

of miles from the French capital. It is not easy for 
us, who have never known invasion, to realise the sharp 
pang that goes through France from Brest to Toulon, 
from Nancy to Pau, as the bulletins tell their own tale 
of the enemy’s irresistible approach. This feeling has 
no kinship with panic, or even with fear. France 
shows no trace of either. Thus far she has borne 
herself with a calm and cheerful gallantry hardly appre- 
ciated by the many in this country who admire only the 
more obvious kind of success, and think that the slow 
retreat of the Allies implies some want of spirit on the 
part of French commanders and some lack of grit in the 
men. France is fighting magnificently. Let there be no 
doubt on that point. The heroic resolve with which 
she faced the inevitable during that last dreadful week 
of July remains unaffected by a month of dispiriting 
but far from unsuccessful warfare. The French know 
quite literally that there are worse things than dying. 
They know it were better for the whole race to perish 
than that they should be crushed once more under the 
heel of a conqueror as devoid of chivalry as he has 
shown himself destitute of honour. There is no sacri- 
fice they will not welcome to avoid that fate. If they 
thought the loss of Paris would help in the destruction 
of Germany, Paris would be abandoned to its fate. 
Since they consider, and quite rightly, that Paris must 
be defended with all stubbornness to the end, there will 
be no shrinking from the consequences, however terrible. 
The French know their enemy; they know that when 
the Kaiser urged his soldiers to imitate the Huns under 
Attila he was indulging in no rhetorical extravagance, 
but pressing home a frigidly conceived policy of 
terror. France is well aware that her fate, as a 


The Prussians, she argues, were then a comparatively 
rude people, and such savageries as they committed 
were only to be expected. They are now at the height 
of their civilisation—a civilisation based on brute force 
and total disregard of what their philosophers call 
“‘ slave morality ’’—and it is useless to expect from 
them any touch of gentle regard. 

No, it is not fear of privation, of rapine, of loss, not 
even the dread that Notre Dame or St. Germain 
!’Auxerrois may be made the special marks of German 
shells, that fills every Frenchman with alternating cur- 
rents of hot indignation and keen sorrow as he thinks 
of their civilisation—a civilisation based on brute force 
the kind of holy wrath that a cultivated Roman under 
Honorius would feel on seeing a beautiful temple 
desecrated by Markmen; as the polished Italian felt 
when his cities were pillaged; as any of us felt a few 
months ago when a crazy woman ruined the Velasquez 
Venus. ‘‘ Paris, c’est la France’’ is not, and never 
was, strictly true. But it is far truer than to say that 
London is England. To many of us London is a dearly 
loved home, to others a pleasure capital, to others the 
centre of intellectual activity, to others the chief mart 
of England. But up in the north, and down in the 
west, London exercises little influence. Manchester, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Bristol, are far too much occupied 
with their own business to care much what London 
says or does. Paris, on the other hand, is the brain of 
France. Even the Marseillais, with his pride in the 
Canebiére, is constrained in his more sober moments 
to admit the intellectual primacy of the capital. To a 
Frenchman, in short, there is only one capital, and 
all the world is the province of Paris. Paris represents, 
as no other city does, the French civilisation, the 
French ideal, the French outlook on life; and it must 
be remembered that the French are almost as exclusive 
as ancient Greek or modern Chinese. They have no 
doubt whatever that France represents the highest 
humanity has yet achieved, and to them Paris is the 
symbol of French culture. It represents a civilisation 
based rather on esthetic than on moral ideals. To 
say that is not to insinuate that France is more care- 
less regarding the Ten Commandments than the rest of 
the world. Righteousness, honour, integrity, are 
valued here as they must be in any stable society. 
But they are prized chiefly because they represent a 
good Frenchman’s notion of the fitting and the beauti- 
ful. To be out of drawing in life is as bad as to be 
out of drawing on canvas. To be a bad—-that is to 
say, an unbalanced—man is almost worse than to 
be a wretched colorist or a drivelling writer. Life, 
in short, is one of the fine arts, and to fail in it is 
to confess zsthetic shortcoming. When the English 
mother says to her child, ‘‘ Don’t do that, it’s wrong, 
and besides bogey will have you if you do’’, she is 
thoroughly English. When a French mother exclaims 
‘* Ne faites pas ¢a; ce n’est pas joli’’ she is uncon- 
sciously expressing the attitude of her race to moral 
questions, 

If there were no other antagonism between France 
and Prussia this would be sufficient to mark the races 
as natural enemies, or at least as irreconcilable rivals. 
The Prussian gets an idea from the Old Testament or 
from Darwin via Nietzsche—the source is not so im- 
portant as the fact that the idea is always borrowed— 
and proceeds to use it as a strait jacket for the portion 
of the human race over whom he has power. The 
Frenchman takes a shrewd estimate of the facts of 
human nature before him—his view is not always just, 
because he seldom goes beyond French nature—and 
builds up a moral code on the lines of least resistance. 
Hence the undying love of France in Teutonic Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the undying hatred of Prussia in a 
Polish province a hundred and fifty years under Hohen- 
zollern rule. One curious thing should be noticed. 
France is entirely sure—perhaps even too sure—that 
what Paris stands for is so good as to defy betterment. 
Of all the capitals in the world Paris is least given to 
servile imitation. She takes her own line, careless of 


conquered nation, would be far worse than in 1870. 


the rest of mankind. Whether in practical affairs or 
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in matters of art and connoisseurship Paris is never 
afraid to remain contra mundum. Nothing perturbs 
her inwmense confidence in herself. If she were to go 
under for ever in this war it would be with a smile of 
contempt for the force that killed her. She would die 
with the Greek’s contempt for the Persian barbarian. If 
it were possible to analyse the French courage and 
patriotism that hurled the Prussian back at Valmy and 
expelled the last foreigner from French soil, it would 
probably be found that a considerable element was the 
cool conviction that death is better than life if it 
cannot be lived on the French plan. It is this splendid 
certainty, this stubborn but unobtrusive self-assertion, 
that makes Paris, with its hordes of foreigners, as 
French to-day as it was under Henri 1V. On the other 
hand, who is not conscious at Berlin of a certain awk- 
ward self-consciousness? There is blatancy enough 
and loud-mouthed arrogance, evidence of a touching 
faith that multitudinous army corps somehow imply 
superb civilisation; but all the while Berlin is casting 
sidelong glances, now at London, now at Paris, now 
at New York, to see what she can borrow. It is the 
uneasiness of the nouveau riche, who can ‘‘ buy up”’ a 
whole dinner party, but rather wonders whether his 
shirt-studs are in quite good taste. It is not fear for 
Paris that Frenchmen and lovers of France feel to-day. 
It is rather the indignation roused by the spectacle of 
a man with muddy boots trampling on a sixteenth- 
century Persian carpet. 


WAR AND PLAY. 


E have this week noted several proofs that the 
spirit of our people is becoming sternly set 
on the common task. The proofs are trivial, but they 
speak aloud. Take, for example, the question of 
games. Lord Roberts has plainly said for us all that 
this is no time for studying cricket fixtures. This does 
not imply that the man who stays at home for reasons 
adequate and just must on no account take exercise in 
the way he likes. We are thinking now of profes- 
sional county matches. It must strike every observer 
of right feeling with unmixed disgust to find, in a few 
rare cases, that people are still computing cricket 
averages, placing the teams, casting up the chances 
of Surrey or Gloucestershire, keenly waiting upon the 
issue between this county and that. Lord Roberts 
has truly hit the general feeling in this matter. It is a 
question of taste and balance. The man is utterly 
lacking in a sense of fitness and proportion who can 
at this time seriously interest himself in professional 
sport. We are sure that the public as a whole is 
agreed on this. Significantly the ‘‘ Evening News ”’ 
has announced that this year its football edition will be 
suspended. Meantime Surrey has blotted out the 
balance of its cricket; and we have received a letter 
signed by celebrated cricketers urging people who 
once had leisure and pence to spare for cricket as 
an English spectacle now to pay their gate-money 
into the National Fund. All this shows how inevitably 
our national struggle for life begins to be regarded by 
the majority of our people. We can no longer be 
absorbed in play. 

This question of games goes to the heart of a 
hundred problems of conduct at this time. It is not 
our purpose here to condemn outright all recreation 
and amusement as callous and deplorable. We are 
not morbidly opposed to play of every description. Play 
is healthy and necessary in this time of war. We 
must guard ourselves against lightly assuming that 
every serviceable man we see with a racket is patrioti- 
cally an outcast. It is not necessary to apologise for 
appearing publicly in flannels or for being seen at a 
theatre or restaurant. A player at tennis the other 
day excused himself to us for his pastime. Surely he 
had no need. He had already served his country in 
arms upon two memorable occasions; and he had only 
just been rejected as over age for service in Lord 
Kitchener’s army. Nevertheless he was sensitive—we 


think over-sensitive—as to his present position. If 
we are to keep our heads and our nerve, and come 
successfully through this war, it is clear that the man 
who stays at home must behave as normally as is con- 
sistent with public decency. We have already insisted 
upon this side of the matter in former articles—more 
especially on the economic side. That the ordinary 
amusements of the people are the livelihood of many 
men and women has been only too’ sadly attested 
during these last weeks. ‘The theatre, the light Press, 
cricket, and racing are industries; and the interrup- 
tion of these industries is a serious calamity at a 
time when the labour involved is not likely to be 
successfully diverted into other channels. We need 
not again insist upon the economic need we are under 
to live normally, and the moral need is no less insistent. 
But there is another side—a side which opens up ques- 
tions of propriety and taste; which also prompts us 
to consider what sort of people they are to whom 
this war has not yet made deep differences of habit 
and temper. However urgent it may be to support 
even our unproductive industries, and to maintain a 
level mind, it is nevertheless impossible not to feel 
that there would be levity and false perspective in con- 
tinuing to debate the issues between Surrey and 
Gloucestershire. It must also be quite frankly recog- 
nised that many accepted ways of amusement tolerable 
in a period of peace are not now suited to the temper 
of the country. This is not the time for lavish feast- 
ing, for topical squibs aimed at our public men, for 
undue excitement concerning a race or a match at the 
National Sporting Club, for the unnecessary flaunting 
of fine clothes, for conspicuous philandering and loud 
junketting in Richmond Park and on the water. It is 
not that these things are necessarily unpatriotic or 
vicious. It is not that we desire to see the public 
plunged into abnormal gloom or obsessed with war. 
But we do nevertheless insist that there is a decency 
to be observed at this time, and that a rebuke is 
especially necessary to that small minority of the public 
whose imaginations are as yet untouched by what is 
happening in France and Belgium. We encounter 
here a question of taste, a question of drawing the 
line; and the line will have to be drawn a little straiter 
yet in some instances we have in mind. 

Generally, however, we believe that the public is not 
disposed to err upon the side of levity. The journal- 
ism of amusement has vanished from our papers. The 
public cannot forget the pressing fact of war. Events 
in Europe have almost killed the interest in sport of 
the great majority. It has also, for a time, damped 
the interest in art and letters. There is peril of 
excess on both sides of the middle way of sanity. We 
have to find for ourselves what is just and decorous— 
just to the people whose livelihood is in danger, who 
are threatened with ruin and disorganisation; and de- 
corous in ourselves as an honest expression of what 
we feel. We cannot, for example, reasonably be 
asked to countenance an indecent levity in our public 
amusements merely to keep in employment the poorer 
members of the Variety profession. Those who 
minister to the public demand for recreation must make 
up their minds to conform to the public temper. It 
should be quite clear to these people that many of the 
old ways to laughter are now necessarily closed and 
that many of the old appeals to our interest are for 
the time being of small avail. We cannot, if we 
would, behave exactly as though war had never been 
declared. It is the duty of our entertainers, as it is 
the duty of the public, to hit the mean between the 
callous and stupid indecorum of the few who seem 
incapable of persuasion that anything untoward has 
happened and the perpetual brooding of the over- 
sensitive. 

It is a difficult question; but generally our duty is 
plain. When every eligible man has gone to the front, 
it is the part of those who stay at home to abide the 
issue calmly and as far as possible to keep the life of 
the country normal. There are thousands of men in 
the country whom Lord Kitchener does not want. He 


has not encouraged them to offer their services—yet. 
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There are others more eligible—men who will not leave 
behind them dependent families or a place it will be 
difficult to fill. It is absurd to ask these men—the men 
who stay behind—to have no interest but war and 
policy, to shut amusement out of their lives, to refuse 
a healthy recreation. Let us not rashly assume that 
every able-bodied man we meet under the recruiting 
age is a moral derelict. There is too much of 
this loose and general persuasion. But let us also 
insist that levity may at this time more easily than 
usual reach the point of unseemliness. Let us also 
insist, with Lord Roberts, that, though play is neces- 
sary and wholesome in war time, it is foolish to pretend 
that any sort of play can matter as much to the public 
to-day as it mattered six months ago; also, that the 
man who plays at this time when there is no valid 
reason why he should not be learning to fight has failed 
as an Englishman. We do not doubt that in the long 
run this difficult problem of public conduct in a time of 
public peril and distress will satisfactorily be solved. 
Conduct, though it is difficult to discuss and to arrange, 
is often found to be extremely simple in practice. We 
cannot draw a schedule of lawful and decent ways of 
amusement and of recreation. But most of us can be 
fairly sure when it comes to a particular case whether 
the lawful and decent way has been followed. 


THE FUTURE OF BUSINESS. 


HE first phase of the financial and commercial 
war which runs parallel with the naval and 
military campaign between Germany and England is 
finished, and we have no reason to be surprised as to 
the result. We have inflicted much direct damage on 
the enemy and are preparing to inflict more. On the 
other hand, in trade and finance the enemy has damaged 
us less directly, and the losses we have suffered, al- 
though considerable, were inevitable. Germany’s 
export trade has ceased absolutely. Ours is at most 
disorganised, and shows signs of recovery. Germany’s 
import trade has also ceased, with the single excep- 
tion of foodstuffs imported from Denmark and Sweden, 
and perhaps Holland. Our import trade is steadying 
itself as regards foodstuffs, while as regards raw 
materials for manufactures—hardly less necessary than 
food—the dislocation is becoming less marked. One 
peculiar difficulty is that much raw or semi-raw mate- 
rial heretofore imported from Germany is, of course, 
cut off, and these supplies have to be sought elsewhere 
—a matter of time and trouble; but that great part 
of our produce which depends on raw material brought 
from beyond Europe will soon, we hope, arrive nor- 
mally. If we have not yet caught the German cruisers 
in the Atlantic, neither have they caught many of our 
merchantmen, and unless and until their main Fleet 
breaks through the North Sea, the British mercantile 
marine need not greatly fear. On the other hand, 
Germany’s mercantile marine has ceased to exist. 

Financially the campaign has developed differently. 
Both countries have resorted to paper money on a large 
scale. But the British Treasury notes are redeemable 
in gold at the Bank; the German paper is not. There 
is no need to labour that distinction. On the other 
hand the moratorium is prolonged another month and 
may have to be prolonged for a further period, and the 
London Stock Exchange remains closed indefinitely. 
These two matters need some investigation, since they 
reveal the divergent interests of trade and pure finance 
at the moment. Traders, on the whole, wished the 
moratorium ended; holders of securities wished the 
Stock Exchange reopened in order to realise their 
scrip. Financial houses, aware of the result and not 
wishful to be shot at again, knowing that the sellers 
numbered thousands and the buyers numbered tens, 
desired the further delay which they obtained. 

The drawbacks were obvious. The consequences 
for the general public were less apparent, and in many 
cases only contingent. Scrip has depreciated steadily 
for some years; many securities have indeed never re- 
covered entirely from the crisis of 1907. If every trader 
realised his securities to obtain capital for his business 


and every private holder followed suit to pay his 
way out of capital, stocks which only need time to 
recover would shrink to nominal value. The Stock 
Exchange came through a continuous tempest of ten 
days’ unexampled selling at the close of July with 
the minimum of disaster; to expose the centre of 
the financial world to another panic would admittedly 
involve heavy and numerous failures. We must wait 
upon public confidence and private adjustment before 
public dealings can be resumed, and those inconve- 
nienced by the process must remember that others 
would be ruined were any haste shown in this matter. 
Credit is the nervous system of the business world: it 
can stand severe shocks, but it needs time to recover. 
To risk a second shock by reopening the Stock 
Exchange would run the risk of making the first 
irreparable. 

In this trying period of accommodation the great 
joint-stock banks have, on the whole, acquitted them- 
selves well. There have been exceptions—the hint from 
Mr. Lloyd George was probably sufficient to secure a 
change of policy among the unnamed delinquents—but 
in their excuse it is only fair to remember that they 
had the interests of their depositors to consider, and 
the traditional conservative policy of the British bank- 
ing system does not readily readjust itself to sudden 
crises. It is strong, but hardly supple. 

The worst is not immediately to be feared. Trade is 
courageously attempting to readjust itself, and the 
more closely every business house can approximate to 
the normal the less rough will be the path of finance. 
Fortunately the public are helping by keeping cool. 
The unhappy rush of early August will not be repeated. 
The big retail stores give evidence of returning 
activity, and ‘‘ shopping ’’ has become normal. That 
is itself a considerable gain and shows that people are, 
at any rate, not hoarding. 

Many trades, of course, have been stimulated by 
war, and once the immediate difficulties are over we 
shall probably be right in assuming that these trades will 
remain active during the war and the real depression 
only be felt in their particular case when peace is 
concluded. Peace is too remote to be more than 
glanced at, for all the indications point to a long war. 
From the point of view of trade, as distinguished from 
finance and the National Debt, it must be remembered 
that our own national disaster is softened in that the 
war is not actually fought in this country. The 
severest sufferer in trade, even if the eventual 
conqueror, is inevitably the country in which the cam- 
paign is fought. France suffered relatively little dur- 
ing the early Napoleonic wars because she invaded her 
opponents ; Germany suffered little in 1870 becayse the 
whole war was fought in France, and she would have 
suffered littke now, save in East Prussia and Alsace- 
Lorraine, had England not intervened to stop her 
maritime trade, because she has, fortunately for her, 
fought the whole war in France and Belgium. Ger- 
many has lost her overseas trade, and the loss is 
serious to her; but the fact that she retains her home 
market, undisturbed as yet by invasion save in the 
remotest province, should lead us to discount the 
prophecies of a speedy collapse of German industry. 
Her production will be enormously reduced, and she 
may eventually be crippled or even ruined, but the 
process of exhaustion is likely to be a lengthy one. 

For ourselves, we have this advantage over Ger- 
many: that we retain not only our home trade, but 
our trade in neutral markets oversea, and with a 
chance of capturing Germany’s trade in neutral mar- 
kets. As regards this latter, the admirable campaign 
of the Board of Trade is likely to bear fruit if British 
manufacturers show themselves pliable enough. The 
next few months will show whether the unprecedented 
opportunity is to be taken advantage of; in the mean- 
time it is good to hear that Leicester, one of the most 
consistently prosperous towns of England of recent 
years, can hardly cope with the rush of business; that 
Sheffield is active; that Leeds and Bradford are re- 
covering from the difficulties which they anticipated 
when their large export trade with Germany was sud- 
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denly cut off; that Glasgow, Birmingham, and the 
Potteries are by all accounts well maintaining their 
position. From Manchester and other Lancashire 
towns gloomy reports are still heard, and this dis- 
trict appears likely to remain the weak spot in indus- 
trial England during the coming winter. The English 
cotton trade is one of the few that cannot profit by 
stepping into a market that Germany has compulsorily 
vacated. 

The great engineering and electrical industries are 
perhaps in the most favourable position from the 
stoppage of German exports. Both have been hard 
hit, particularly the latter, by German competition, 
and in both cases there should be a plentiful stream 
of substantial contracts. The difficulty here may come 
from the necessity of enlarging the existing works, 
which cannot be done without capital, and capital will 
certainly be difficult to raise for some time ahead. A 
difficulty which was anticipated a month ago, in the 
question of exporting our manufactures overseas, no 
longer seems substantial, thanks to the silent power 
of the Navy and the Government’s prompt insurance 
scheme. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
revival in shipbuilding which was anticipated in some 
quarters may be delayed, from the very fact of the 
Navy having been so successful in capturing German 
vessels. When the long list of prizes brought into 
British ports is scanned, it is clear that there will be 
no lack,of empty bottoms sufficient to carry all, and 
more than all, we are likely to export. 

On the whole, therefore, so far as trade alone is con- 
cerned, we can steel ourselves to face bravely the coming 
winter, hoping that the war will not take a wholly un- 
expected turn. Unemployment has risen somewhat, but, 
except in certain trades, and those hardly of the first 
magnitude, it shows no signs of becoming ruinous out- 
side Lancashire; nor is it likely to be beyond the power 
of the Government to cope with by a public works 
policy—a scheme that has a danger of its own and 
needs to be proceeded with carefully lest it becomes too 
great a burden on the producing community and an 
undue attraction to the undesirable labourer. Wages 
will not rise, save in a few exceptional cases which need 
not be considered; but half-time will be prevalent in 
some trades, and the distress caused by this necessity 
will need sympathetic consideration, even should the 
price of food and fuel remain as steady and as low as 
at present. But a general survey yields no argument 
for despair at this moment, especially when we consider 
the way in which an admittedly awkward situation has 
been tackled by Government, financiers and traders. 
The predictions of immediate collapse have emphatically 
not been fulfilled. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


Appreciation (No. 5) BY VIEILLE Moustacue. 
“‘ In matters of defence a day’s neglect may mean a century's 
regret.”’ 
SHESE words of warning to his subjects uttered 
by the late Emperor of Japan carry a terrible 
significance to an island Power in another hemi- 
sphere. In our daily clamour for more men, men, 
men to face the avalanche of hostile foes which 
threatens to swamp the tiny pretence of an army which 


we, a nation of 4o millions, have been able to throw | 


into the gigantic struggle now waging within 200 


miles of our shores, we have to confess not to a day’s. 


neglect in preparations for defence, but to years of 
indifference on the subject. But in the interval of those 
years what a revelation is depicted of the waning spirit 
of the nation by the feeble response made by its sons 
to the call to arms. Three weeks to get a bare 
100,000! Why, the Metropolis alone should find 
double the numbers! What an insult to the manhood 
that breathes between the limit ages of 19 to 30 that it 
cannot find its quota, but that a lower standard in 
physical capacity and an extended standard in age has 
to be introduced to induce a second 100,000 to respond 


to the call. Oh! the shame of it! Our patriot poet 
earned much obloquy some years ago when he rightly 
threw scorn at ‘‘the flannelled fools and muddied 
oafs ’’ who looked on while others died in a country’s 
cause. How doubly justified is his ground for censure 
when we find the nation swarming with something 
worse, the ‘‘ flannelled funkers’’, the ‘‘ rotters ’? who 
glory in their tennis and their cricket and look upon the 
handling of a rifle as a ‘‘ mug’s game’’. The nation 
is now put upon its trial, the trial of the century, and 
the weak points in its character and virility are showing 
out in multitude. We find ourselves as much burdened 
with caste prejudices as the mild Hindu. One class 
excuses itself from taking service on the grounds of 
inequality of the caste of his neighbour in the ranks. 
Another class awaits the lead of his betters in life. 
Myriads only want to drive motors in war—anything but 
to march and shoot—any peg on which to hang a plea 
for release from the national duty. Sad to say, there 
would be little difficulty in finding 500,000 for a ‘* White 
Feather Army’! Mercifully the swashbuckling, fire- 
eating humbug who purports to rally round him kindred 
souls of a special brand and for a special purpose has 
received his deserved snub. Nobody knows better than 
our new War Lord that nothing but the best will do for 
the business that we have on hand, and that that best 
must be ruled and disciplined by the inexorable law 
that moulds the soldier. Maybe when the push to fill 
the battalions becomes severe he may be advised to give 
a squire or laird a commission if he raises a ‘‘ white 
company ’’ from his estate or neighbourhood, but it 
must be one that is formed and is enlisted on the same 
lines as the rest of that unit and for service where 
required. And yet how simple would have been the 
task which, with a little foresight, would have banished 
all the existing confusion owing to daily alterations in 
terms of enlistment, hourly calls for men to bear arms, 
and the humiliation of the use of the advertising 
columns of the daily journals to expose our short- 
comings. A letter from a lady relative received this 
week will best describe how a small nation of 3,600,000 
people sets about its task of self-defence. ‘‘ Try to 
realise what it is to be in a ‘ neutral’ country which has 
a citizen army and that army has been mobilised with 
much speed and sent to the frontier. Evidently the 
word ‘ neutral’ is not enough. It is a strange sight 
to see hardly a man in the street! and to hear on all 
sides of the effect of this absence of employés. There 
are no waiters, but women do as well and better. Our 
letters take from 10 to 15 days to come here because 
there are so few employés to sort them. Then the 
capital trams now run only every quarter of an hour— 
no employés there either. The shops are empty, and 
seem to do little or no business—employés at the 
frontier. The English dreading a huge bill to pay for 
a Continental war. The hotels are fairly full; but 
oh! the discontented British subjects who are not 
accustomed to have their plans broken and their inten- 
tions frustrated. ... 1 suppose you know that in 
1870-71 the neutrality did not prevent Bourbaki’s 


_ ragged regiments of wounded and sick straggling over 


the frontier and invading the Canton de Vaud, bringing 
smallpox and I don’t know what else with them.’’ 
The Swiss, small though their numbers be, will reap the 
reward of the self-sacrifice which enables them to put 
into the field a force that will shed the last drop of its 
blood before trusting to the bald pretence of protection 
afforded by a ‘‘ scrap of paper ”’ on which is writ a 
guarantee for security under the cloak of the word 
‘* neutrality ’’. No repetition of the incursions of 43 
years ago. Over 250,000 men, good and true, trained 
under a national system and with a perfect system of 
speedy mobilisation, will stand to thé last to maintain 
the sovereign rights of a brave nation. What a con- 
trast in national spirit to another neutral State that 
terminates the other extremity of the long chain of 
frowning fortresses that divide the frontiers of the 
deadly enemies now facing each other in France and 
Germany. With a population just double that of 
Switzerland, Belgium succeeds in putting into the field 
just half the number of men. The prophetic words of 
the late Mikado bid fair to become true, and poor 
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Belgium condemned to repent for 100 years the neglect 
due of a single day. What better guide on which to 
base a strategy when two warring Powers have agreed 
to disagree than for one or both to choose the line of 
least resistance whereby to get at each other’s throats. 
‘Tis the very A B C of the science of war. What 
is *‘ neutrality’ in this so-called Christian era when 
waste-paper baskets lie crammed with the shreds of torn 
treaties? The strategy of the Allies had three points 
upon which to base its action: (1) The breaking of 
international law by offensive from the North or South 
in a direction that led through neutral territory ; (2) the 
defensive throughout a long line of frontier; (3) the 
offensive on the east. British honour as an ally ruled 
No. 1 out of the question. French élan ruled out 
No. 2, and the Allied commander fell a victim to the 
frenzy called the Révanche for his plan of campaign. 
Massing his forces in a wild effort to regain the lost 
treasures of France and certain of the applause of his 
countrymen, he commits his armies to a supreme effort 
on the eastern frontier. It may sound strange, but it 
is an undoubted fact, that much more strength of will 
is required to make an important decision in Strategy 
than in tactics. An error in initial strategy may have 
the most far-reaching consequences, and with the 
extended theatre of terrain which monster armies 
require for both movement and action, the risks of 
failure are further accentuated. It requires no high 
knowledge of the art of war to state that so far as the 
western theatre presents its picture the Allied plan of 
campaign has failed, and the reason of that failure is 
patent. A modern leader in war must not only be a 
master of strategy, but he must be a master of political 
science. The mastery, however, must soar beyond the 
realms of domestic statecraft, a veritable germ of 
disease for a soldier mind, and it must grasp the 
influences which guide the principles and conduct of 
affairs between nations. We know, alas too well, what 
a tool of the politician has the French soldier been for 
so many years. But we ourselves assuredly have no 
right to call the kettle black. 

One word before we review the situation by sea and 
land. The Press is jibbing. Let it jib, I say, and may 
the War Lord keep the tight hold he has upon the 
reins. We advertise quite enough of our weakness by 
paying in their columns for sheets of paper calling 
aloud in vain for the white feather army to moult and 
shed its plumage. Why tell to the spy who lurks in 
every English town where he can place upon the war 
map the few brave troops we can find for the gigantic 
contest? Why tell him of the huge gaps that may 
have been made in our slender ranks? For heaven’s 
sake let us keep to ourselves the secret of the joints in 
na harness, however perfect or imperfect they may 

Tue Seas. 


How refreshing to look upon the eastern horizon of 
our shores and welcome a small flotilla returning with 
the laurels of victory at the prow, the first to adorn our 
fleets for a generation. A cutting-out expedition, be- 
loved of our seamen a century ago, can still, in spite 
of the new agents of above sea and below sea warfare, 
form the objective of a brave leader. And right well 
was the task conceived and executed. Let us hope for 
more and on a grander scale, but not such as to loosen 
the tight grip that now encircles the boasted navy of 
the Kaiser. 

And may our marines in their oversea excursion be 
the prelude of some grander move that will electrify 
the rear guard of the German foe. The Kaiser has 
yet to learn the true value of sea power when handled 
by the seamen of our isle. He may find ere long that 
we possess a power within our hand that gives us 
choice of landing a legion of destroying angels, and 
maybe of archangels. 

Armchair strategists are inclined to liken this last 
move of our First Lord’s to one of the Pitt-like journeys 
that our armies were wont to be sent upon a century 
or more ago. The club joker prophet says that this 
force of marines was sent to protect the old women of 
both sexes who enjoy mixed bathing on the plage of 


Ostend. Our War Lord and our First Lord are the 
strongest combination of Ministers we could find in the 
nation, and we may look for thunder of our own 
making where the world will least expect it. Both know 
war well and both have the powerful will which knows 
no defeat. They will see that we fight until we drop. 

A word of welcome and applause to our sons in distant 
seas on the spirit of their initiative with their infant 
navies and new-born citizen armies. What a stimu- 
lating note must ring round the chain of fellow sons 
that girdles the world. No place in the sun, we may 
prophecy, will ere iong be found upon which again to 
hoist the flag of the Teuton. ~ 
THe WesTERN Arta. REFERENCE Map, “ TIMES ”’, 

3 SEPTEMBER. 

Nigh sixteen years ago almost to a day I stood upon 
the very ground where on the 26th August last our 
troops were at bay disputing foot by foot against enor- 
mous odds in all the deadly earnest of a battle. Around 
me on that day years ago raged a battle of another 
type, an item in the programme of the French Grand 
Army Manceuvres of the year. Twenty-four hours 
previously I had left the centre of a still huger peace 
struggle, but on German soil. Five kings and innu- 
merable princes were joined to view and criticise the 
vombat of over 100,000 Prussians and Bavarians on 
each side. One carried in the eye a picture 24 hours 
old, with its reverse side strongly marked. One army 
bore the hall mark of ‘‘thorough’’ and the other 
showed a terrible amount of alloy. There was no 
question in my mind that the German army of that day 
would have gone through the French army that I saw 
as a knife goes through butter. I left what seemed 
a perfect war machine, perfect in organisation, perfect 
in administration, and, above all, perfect in well 
grounded discipline, to find myself next morning 
amongst a loose, badly geared, ill-commanded weapon 
of war with a march and camp discipline that was lax 
to a dangerous extent. Both armies had their propor- 
tion of reservists in the ranks, but whereas in the Ger- 
man forces the mixture was welded to a degree that 
betrayed no weak point, in the French units the base 
metal was too significant to pass unnoticed. There 
was some reason to account for this disparity in spirit 
and in keenness and activity in the armies of these 
respective nations when I saw them. German army 
manceuvres are carried out by opposing forces under a 
scheme which allows latitude and initiative to the 
leaders. French manceuvres of those days, and for 
many subsequent years, were merely exercises carried 
out on a fixed plan and against a skeleton enemy. No 
worse training for high leadership. In one army you 
saw keenness and sagacity displayed, in the other 
apathy and indifference. In one the eyes of a monarch 
commander were upon them, in the other the eyes of a 
lawyer President. Whereas the area and scope of 
operations of the French army centered on a wind-up 
splash review at St. Quentin for the benefit and 
applause of the citizens, the German began with his 
splash at Homburg and was free afterwards to move 
and fight where and how he could within the zone of 
operations. 

Much, however, can be done in sixteen years and 
the Frenchman has set himself to do it. He has set 
to work to learn the tactical formations and fire discip- 
line which modern arms impose. He has perfected 
his weapons of war and much improved his methods of 
organisation and of administration. His morale is 
inherent when under good officers and when untainted 
by politicians. Apparently the German still adheres to 
weight as offering the best measure for success in 
battle. The dense masses in attacks which I saw 
employed sixteen years ago, with the men in the final 
rush using the parade step and the band in rear sound- 
ing the war march, still obtains. Absolutely indifferent 
to an appalling sacrifice of life the wedge is driven 
in up to its base in the manner of Philip of Macedonia’s 
phalanx of ancient days. Thus far success has crowned 
German arms, but will he stay the course under such 
a huge pressure of losses? 
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My manceuvre map of 1898, which I have before me, 
is still scored with the coloured pencil marks that 
indicated the movements of the opposing forces in that 
peace war. Nothing is so unlike a real battle as a 
sham battle, and I look forward to the days when I 
can trace the story of the struggle in which our 
brave little army played its heroic part against such 
overwhelming odds. Is it vain yet to hope that when 
the veil of silence that has hidden its movements during 
the last few days is lifted, we shall find it massed 
and reinforced again on the left flank of the allied 
army? The difficulty of carrying out such a move- 
ment is enormous, but it appears imperative if our 
line of communication with our base is to be main- 
tained. T. A. (Tommy Atkins) is a grand fighter on 
any rations, but he is a demon in the game when he 
gets the good cheer which our own army commis- 
sariat provides. Placed again upon the left flank of 
the Allied Army, I see no impossibility of the offensive 
attempt suggested in my last letter. That our men 
are undaunted in the face of a prolonged and enforced 
strategic retirement we can well believe, but let the 
nation keep up a similar heart. The knife of the 
censor partly leaves us to guess the whereabouts of our 
forces, but the detail of the casualty list tells too well 
of the tale of a constant backward movement. The 
percentage of missing is the finger print of a retro- 
grade army. Weary months will alone disclose 
whether the wanted friend is lost for ever, buried un- 
recognised with a brave foe, or living tended under a 
Geneva flag, or the victim of a fortress prison. Such 
is war! But be assured our time is coming, and we 
shall make our mark in the history of this great 
struggle, and one that will make the church bells ring 
again in peals for victory. 


THE EASTERN THEATRE. REFERENCE Map, 
Times ’’, 3 SEPTEMBER. 

The huge masses of the Czar are nearing the theatre 
proper on which much depends the issue of the 
gigantic struggle on the Continent. The province of 
East Prussia has been masked by the advancing army 
corps of the Russians, and the fortress of Kénigsberg 
is encompassed with an iron girdle. The Russian 
line of advance into Germany proper will require time 
to straighten out, and before that can be done the three 
strongholds at Lemberg, Przemysl, and Cracow, on the 
Galician border, will either have to be rolled up from the 
east or tackled by direct advance from the north. Vienna 
may form an objective for one of the many armies that 
Russia can put into the field. History will dictate the 
route followed by scores of Russian armies. Upon 
Posen and Breslau will hinge the German defence, 
and all we can wish our brave Muscovite allies is 
legs and more legs. 


THe DanuBe AREA, 

No reference map is now required for the combat in 
this region. Beaten back on all sides by the gallant 
Servians, the Austrians are fain to wage a defensive 
war. With Ushitza as a base we may shortly hear 
of an offensive movement of the Serbs against Sera- 
jevo the seat of mischief, where one murder has given 
the signal for nigh half a million more—thence a move- 
ment southward to the sea so coveted by the small 
martial State, and with a combined movement from 


Montenegro, the capture of a port is but a question of 
time. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


LOUVAIN. 
By C. H. Baker. 


ARDLY a month ago as the calendar counts, but 
in a remote and irrecoverable age as we count 


mentally, people were signing manifestos on behalf of | 
| dullness carries through, so that we find ourselves 


German culture, philosophy and science. How can a 
grateful world, they asked, go to war with the great 
nation to whom civilisation owes so much, in art and 
literature, and so on? The signatories of that appeal 


must now look back at their hasty generalisations 
aghast, all their preconceptions shivered by the word 
Louvain. For them and many of us remains the prob- 
lem of explaining the psychology of the deed that will 
make Louvain a watchword and a synonym down many 
centuries. 

Such a deed, discounting the initial panic confusion 
of sudden shots in the dark and the natural cry of 
treachery, can be explained only in one way. Presum- 
ably most peopie, irrespective of nationality, lose their 
heads in much the same manner. Sheer blundering 
terror and fury goads them to sudden and unreasoning 
courses. National peculiarities no doubt assert them- 
selves in details and degrees of panic or savagery. The 
Teuton character under such an ordeal of unforeseen 
disaster must be gauged by the first steps in the 
Louvain tragedy, by the desperate ferocity with which 
the German soldiers turned upon the city while under 
the impression that the citizens had attacked them. 
And if their conduct in circumstances of unnerving 
sudden fear can be fairly estimated from this specimen 
of instinctive behaviour, no less certainly the methodical 
development of that panic—the deliberate and almost 
mathematical vengeance wreaked on herded victims and 
on the illustrious university city—is a typical charac- 
teristic of this amazing people. If on the score of 
Beethoven and Kant it is permissible to classify the 
German race as the protagonist of civilising influences 
and reason, it is legitimate to conclude that the quality 
in it that has made Louvain a cry to heaven is also a 
special Prussian characteristic. 

This characteristic is chiefly a brutal unimaginative- 
ness, an imperviousness to the refining and spiritual 
influences that lie within. Nothing else will account 
for the incredible stupidity, to take no higher ground, 
of this crime. For long after this war is over, long 
after the map has been adjusted and the whole dread 
business, as it were, pickled in history books, the word 
Louvain will be quick and incomparably eloquent. 
All other stories of the conduct and achievements of 
the German soldiery in Belgium will in time fade 
in the world’s memory to an unverifiable tradition, but 
Louvain will live as the concrete monument to Prussian 
mentality. So that the German people for centuries to 
come will be at a disadvantage in world intercourse, 
having that word against them, a dishonour and 
humiliation. 

To conceive of the stupidity that only saw in the 
destruction of Louvain a deterrent example is perhaps 
as difficult as to realise that Berlin received the news 
with joy. If we put Cambridge and Oxford for 
Louvain we get a fair idea of the calibre of German 
mental development. But to the scholarly signification 
of our university cities is added, in the case of Louvain, 
an ecclesiastical and artistic association. And so 
unimaginative and shortsighted were the Germans, so 
mechanical and so untouched by what I have called the 
spiritual meaning that lies behind surface facts, that 
they saw in Louvain nothing extraordinary, nothing 
sacred. Its perfect examples of a spiritual age of archi- 
tecture, its colleges, St. Pierre, its library, things in 
their way unique and hallowed, affected the destroyers 
in but the crudest fashion. A malignant schoolboy or 
a Kaffir servant seeking to take vengeance would 
doubtless smash whatever seemed to him most precious 
and destructible, some prized and delicate objet d’art. 
Apparently the highly trained and efficient German 
mind views things in the same light, incapable of feel- 
ing the humane and esthetic appeal of a city such as 
Louvain, seeing no further than the immediate hour. 

This mechanical condition and lack of imagination 
can be traced in all the salient features of German 
conduct in the war. Whether it be in the Kaiser’s 
farcical annexation of the Almighty, in the stonelike 
spirit of the War Office that prefers to use its soldiers 
in solid columns as though they were sacks stuffed 
with flesh, or in the comic triumphal procession into 
Brussels, the same kind of intellectual and imaginative 


seriously wondering what earthly use have philosophy, 
art and progressive science been to Germany. It is 
too easy to obscure clear thought in times like these, 
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and to fall back on the partialities and hatreds Louvain 
aroused. But may we not in illustration of what we 
conceive to be a fundamental difference of racial 
characteristics fairly cite the conduct of our sailors, 
who while under fire put off in lifeboats to pick up the 
drowning enemy? To a people who can regard such an 
undertaking as an ordinary, even obvious, duty the 
ideals that have built up civilisation are clearly not 
external ; they would seem to have become part of their 
mental habit and to cause their normal actions. 
Louvain, I think, is warrant for deducing that the 
real quality inherent in civilisation, when we strip off 
illusory appearances, has not become part of the 
Prussian normal fibre. In the same way, though it is 
perhaps but a small symptom, the bulk of contemporary 
German esthetic criticism suggests that in art it is not 
the deep, inherent quality that interests the writers, but 
something less vital and comparatively incidental. 
These things are difficult to explain, but what I mean 
is that the kind of interest most contemporary German 
critics bring to bear on art would do just as well for an 
arithmetical discussion. 

Louvain, as far as one can tell, has passed out of 
the world, save as a constant symbol of Germany’s 
mental and moral development in 1914. Louvain 
rebuilt can only be the child, the adopted child, of the 
ancient city and all that it meant. But when the war 
is done some special token of penance and reparation 
must surely be enforced from the destroyer. Obviously 
no monetary indemnity will be adequate; something 
more the equivalent of what has been wiped out must 
be sacrificed by Germany. I am unable to say what 
losses have been suffered in books and manuscripts, 
nor do I remember what paintings and sculpture may 
have been destroyed. The murdered citizens, among 
them men of great eminence and learning—they will go 
down to posterity as martyrs of a monstrous and 
unparalleled crime. But, as a correspondent in the 
“‘ Times’? suggests, Germany has something with 
which to make partial amends in kind. With extra- 
ordinary thoroughness the German galleries have 
amassed many of the very finest Netherlandish Primi- 
tives. How fit, on the whole, German people are to 
profit by art, how little venerable to them is the spirit 
of devotion that kindles their expensive masterpieces 
of the great Netherlandish masters, is proved by 
Louvain. One of the greatest of these masters, 
Dierick Bouts, was indeed a son of Louvain, a con- 
temporary of the Hétel de Ville. Many of his choicest 
pieces are in Germai, hands, and I need not here 
recount the works by the Van Eycks, by Hugo van der 
Groes and Memlinc spread over their galleries. 

The Germans, with that incredible and unimaginative 
stupidity to which I have referred, have threatened 
Brussels with the annexation of her pictures to make 
up the war indemnity. They have threatened this (at 
least, so it is reported) with the smoke of Louvain yet 
on the horizon. But will there not be something nobly 
just and dignified in their action if the triumphant 
Powers insist when peace is made that the crime of 
Louvain be met by ceding to her, to form a gallery 
that would at once rank with the finest in the world, 
the most beautiful examples that Germany possesses of 
that Netherlandish culture and intellect which she has 
now so signally outraged. 


THE RECRUITING SCENE. 


VERY afternoon at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields we 

see in process an event which is similarly 
advancing at a score of places elsewhere in London at 
this time. Lord Kitchener’s army is coming into being. 
The recruits, a little self-conscious in their efforts to 
present a military appearance, line up under the eye of 
an officer. He goes down the rank pushing a too- 
prominent chest into conformity; pulling out the more 
retiring figures; tapping feet into agreement. The 
civilian observer is struck with the wholesale character 
of these proceedings. These recruits are to be privates 
of an army. They have willingly surrendered their 
personal dignity. They are henceforth units, members 


of a company, under a common discipline, wearing a 
uniform fixed and invariable to a button. Already the 
officer is treating them in a collective way. They are, 
from his point of view, so much raw military stuff. 
His progress down the line, arranging the bodies of 
these gallant men neatly and symmetrically, is typical 
of their change of estate. Training has begun. 

There are in time of peace many who, on political 
and moral grounds, object to a rigid discipline. They 
talk at length concerning the personal right of every- 
one to behave as he pleases, to be an absolute law to 
himself, to cherish his individual ways, and to be as 
much as possible unlike his neighbour. Much of this 
talk, when it concerns the liberty of our people, is 
wise: some of it, when it concerns the license of 
cliques, unjust breaches, and lawless rebellions, is 
foolish and rash. The broad question need not here be 
considered or discussed. Without recanting from the 
necessary doctrines of liberty, without at all desiring to 
see all mankind go to the same tailor, live together 
under one inexorable law, and humbly conform to one 
universal pattern, we can quite sincerely admire what 
is happening to-day at Aldershot and in camps upon 
the coast of England. The willing surrender of our 
recruits to unquestioning service, their free accepting 
of the duties of conformity and obedience—absolute 
necessities upon the battlefield—is a spectacle to stir 
the heart. Daily for the last four weeks young men 
have walked quietly into recruiting offices all over the 
country, and have, as it were, laid their personal 
identity at the feet of their country. They have walked 
into the office as artisans, clerks, labourers. They have 
walked out as scheduled members of a rank and file. 
Their action is typical of what is happening to the 
country as a whole. The united front of a nation fight- 
ing for its life goes deeper than a truce between 
political parties, deeper than a suspension of the 
modern struggle between class and class, deeper than 
the impulse to put pennies into an offered box or sign 
large cheques for the National Fund. We must all be 
ready, in our time and turn, to do as these recruits. 
We must be ready to forget ourselves individually, and 
to fall into line. We must cease to be private in order 
to become privates. We are all at this time under 
the discipline of war; and war is the strictest of all 
the levellers. The old values have vanished with the 
old order. A piece of blue paper has obliterated social 
distinctions. | Yesterday these recruits were masters 
and men, giving or receiving wages, assuming com- 
mand or obeying. To-day they have sworn a league; 
and to-morrow they will all be equal in the sight of 
the Colonel. ; 

We see in the recruiting now actively proceeding at 
the London stations the most striking instance of that 
inspiration which turns the heads or members of an 
English family into citizens merely and soldiers. We 
see the process here harshly and hurriedly presented 
in a vivid and concrete form. The neat clerk in straw 
hat and blue serge, who yesterday would greatly have 
resented being pushed in the chest by a social inferior 
who notes his proportions in rather a clumsy hand, 
now smiles cheerfully at the necessity he is under to 
submit. Soon he will not even smile. He will go 
through his exercises with an unwavering military 
stare, one of a company of similarly impassive units In 
khaki. The straggling line, in tweeds of every hue, 
individual with hatbands, will then be straight and of 
an even colour. The motive that has brought these 
men together, men of all characters and degrees, will 
have formed them into a company. They have agreed 
to sink their personal affairs. They are united for a 
common purpose—a purpose in which life or death will 
be measured to them according as they can learn to 
think and act together quickly and easily. The 
brotherhood of war is sworn between them—a league, 
close and critical, which levels one man with another. 
This man will be one of thirty who, according to 
bulletin, is killed or wounded. That man will be 
scheduled with the ‘‘ survivors ’’. We do not wish to 
‘*moralise the spectacle ’’; but no one can see the 
beginning in our midst of a fraternity to be consum- 
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mated on some nameless battlefield without a catching 
at the heart. It is an emotion no man need be ashamed 
to confess and to examine. 

The merest glance at these recruiting scenes in Lon- 
don at once suggests this idea of brotherhood in war. 
Everywhere in England the ranks are closing. They 
are closing between party and party, class and class. 
No one can now afford to have a private enemy ; nor, 
if it came to the last terrible choice between personal 
and common rights which a man can be called to take, 
could he afford to have one private corner in his life. 
We belong to England; the only question is whether 
England will claim the debt we owe. Those who have 
already admitted and answered the claim that England 
has made are now learning in scattered camps that 
when once a man has surrendered himself he must 
henceforth live at the absolute disposal of his country ; 
and that the men who fight beside him, men who are 
living upon equal terms under this brave contract, are 
for the time being his nearest companions. The blood 
they shed is nearer to his own than the blood of his 
own kindred. He is bound to them by a straiter tie 
than any which he can, in the time of battle, elsewhere 
acknowledge. The tie is strong enough to hold 
together, to flatten into conformity, the unlikeliest 
comrades. Lord Kitchener’s recruits are not all trimly 
presentable in blue serge or coloured tweed. The 
sergeant asks only that the stuff to be trained shall be 
sound. He does not ask for smart soldiers ready made. 
He does not inquire into the toilets of his volunteers. 
He does not take them on their present showing, and 
he is not exacting in his ideas as to the wardrobe, 
status, cleanliness or solvency of the men he chooses. 
You will frequently see among the waiting candidates 
men obviously fastidious, under no necessity but that 
of honour to enlist, standing side by side with men 
whose broken boots and filthy clothes too eloquently 
testify to the motive—or, at any rate, to one of the 
motives—which is driving them upon the enemy. We 
shall hardly be accused of snobisme if we suggest that 
there are many comrades of to-morrow enlisting in the 
ranks today who might pardonably hesitate to share a 
blanket. The coming weeks will cause any such hesi- 
tation very rapidly to vanish. It will soon be hard at 
a glance to tell one of these men from another ; and the 
mere change into uniform and into a simultaneously 
clean and efficient way of doing things will correspond 
with a deeper change of mind and spirit. War will 
speedily strip away the small accidents of this little 
company, leaving only what is essential and primitive. 
There are only two ways of fighting and dying as a 
private for one’s country. There is the way of a brave 
man and a loyal soldier, and there is another way which 
does not need to be considered. It will certainly be 
recorded by future historians of this war that one of 
its most striking effects was, for the first time in 
England, to bring together in the ranks men of all 
kinds and classes who otherwise could never have come 
into touch. How often do we realise that Shake- 
speare, when most he is suspected of idle rhetoric, is 
really uttering the simple and literal truth? He has put 
into the mouth of an English king no mere blossom of 
speech when the fifth Henry declares upon the battle- 
field :— 

‘* For he who sheds his blood with me this day 

Shall be my brother. Be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition.”’ 
The simple virtues of war are within reach of all. 
They are found in all ranks. They are independent of 
hard learning, of the aptitudes and small differences 
that divide men when their ways are easy. Under the 
discipline of war the vile and gentle may meet, so long 
as there is courage, fidelity to the common end, the 
goodwill to meet in a common purpose. War will 
complete the work of the drill sergeant who stiffens the 
rounded back and shapes the lax bodies of his men to 
the task before them. War is a mightier sergeant, 
stiffening fibres of the soul and bringing all minds 
together in loyalty. It is, indeed, strange, seeing these 
recruits as they stand now, strangers in habit and 
character, to cast the mind into the near future and 
see them again—as an Army. 


A GERMAN MIND. 


A J HEN you have a dangerous and a savage enemy 
there is something that pays you better than 
simply hating him—and that is trying to find out 
exactly what he would be at, exactly what his point of 
view is. Therefore we want to find out, if we can, 
exactly what the German ruling people would be at, 
what their point of view is. It is not at all easy to get 
under another man’s skin, or under another nation’s 
skin, discover precisely what is going on there, and 
then to emerge and make use of the lesson one has 
learnt. But, thanks to a famous member of the German 
General Staff, who is intensely and ferociously German, 
and who undoubtedly is well informed, and also indis- 
creet, we can get some very useful hints as to what 
the movement and animus of the ruling German classes 
are towards us and other rivals in Europe to-day. The 
member in question is General Friedrich von Bernhardi, 
who shortly after the Morocco affair wrote an amaz- 
ingly frank book called ‘‘Germany and the Next 
War’, which has just been reprinted in a cheap form.* 
We do not suppose that he speaks for the entire Ger- 
man nation, and we dare say some of his own military 
colleagues would dissociate themselves from various 
things in this book, but there are signs in the war now 
being waged that he wrote with authority and real 
knowledge ; and we can feel fairly sure that his strong 
and uncompromising views as to war and the world 
policy of Germany and her attitude and intentions to- 
wards France and England are shared by a large and 
powerful party in Germany to-day. General von 
Bernhardi is no crank or mountebank performer. He 
speaks the public militarist opinion in Germany to-day 
in loud tones and in a clear voice. He has been 
hitherto, we think, somewhat miscriticised. The name 
has a sinister sound, and many people are inclined to 
shudder at it and to regard his point of view as wholly 
wicked and Godless. But General von Bernhardi is 
by no means Godless. He is a moralist in his way, and 
he by no means preaches atheism or pure materialism. 
He believes in God and in religion—only his God is 
always a God of war and his religion is the sword. He 
preaches patriotism and spirituality, but he cannot 
think of either of these terms apart from world empire 
and constant preparation for war. There is no virtue 
in the world that can endure for long, in his view, 
without the clash and thunder of armed hosts. More 
ships, more fortresses, more mines, more men, more 
rifles, signify to him more virtue in a nation, more 
morality, more spirituality. It is not an engaging 
view, and at times his arguments appear to be con- 
flicting and confused; but it is a real point of view, as 
anyone can perceive on reading his book dispas- 
sionately ; and we must do General von Bernhardi the 
justice of saying that we believe he is not a hypocrite— 
that he believes vehemently and honestly what he sets 
forth. Sometimes he displays ignorance of simple 
facts; for example, when he writes of India as ‘‘a 
nation ’’—as a subject nation ripe for rebellion against 
Great Britain; and his Darwinism is rather crude, and 
too unscientific for Darwin. But there is much about the 
grouping of the Powers, notes about Italy and Austria 
and other countries, which is remarkably shrewd. Cer- 
tainly General von Bernhardi has mixed on equa) terms 
with people of authority in Germany; he has read 
largely, thought independently, and feels intensely. 
We will not say his book unfolds the German mind; 
but that it unfolds a type of German mind which is 
very powerful to-day, and means to bludgeon this 
war through and trample out every consideration which 
we regard as humane, is evident. The book is full of 
sayings and sentiments that admirably match the 
““scrap of paper ’’ cynicism of the German diplomat 
and the ‘‘ hacking his way through ”’ confession of the 
German Chancellor: it is authentic and authoritative 
in this particular line of German thought and action. 
We cannot do better than give a few striking extracts 
which do no wrong to the general spirit of the work. 
*** Germany and the Next War.’? By General F. von Bern- 


hardi. Translated by Allen H. Powles. Fifth impression. 
(Arnold. 2s. net.) 
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First, as to the question of the morality of might, the 
ethics of pure force. War to him, stark and unmiti- 
gated war, is the first necessity of greatness in a 
people, the highest virtue. War is the father of us all— 
Tavtov’’, exclaims the General. 

‘* Might is at once the supreme right, and the dis- 
pute as to what is right is decided by the arbitrament 
of war. War gives a biologically just decision, since 
its decisions rest on the very nature of things.”’ 


‘‘ The first and paramount law is the assertion of 
one’s own independent existence. By self-assertion 
alone can the State maintain the conditions of life for 
its citizens, and insure them the legal protection which 
each man is entitled to claim from it. This duty of 
self-assertion is by no means satisfied by the mere 
repulse of hostile attacks; it includes the obligation to 
assure the possibility of life and development to the 
whole body of the nation embraced by the State. 
Strong, healthy, and flourishing nations increase in 
numbers. From a given moment they require a con- 
tinual expansion of their frontiers, they require new 
territory for the accommodation of their surplus popula- 
tion. Since almost every part of the globe is inhabited, 
new territory must, as a rule, be obtained at the cost of 
its possessors—that is to say, by conquest, which thus 
becomes a law of necessity.”’ 


General von Bernhardi rebukes the German people 
for their tendency of recent years to peace—the result 
of too much worship of money and luxury, if we under- 
stand him aright; but he takes comfort in the thought 
that this feeling for peace is only superficial after all. 
Deep down lurks the tiger all right :— 

‘* Every appeal to force finds a loud response in the 
hearts of all. Not merely in the North, where a proud, 
efficient, hard-working race with glorious traditions 
has grown up under the laurel-crowned banner of 
Prussia, does this feeling thrive as an unconscious 
basis of all thought, sentiment, and volition, in the 
depth of the soul; but in the South also, which has 
suffered for centuries under the curse of petty nationali- 
ties, the haughty pride and ambition of the German 
stock live in the heart of the people. Here and there, 
maybe, such emotions slumber in the shade of a jealous 
particularism, overgrown by the richer and more 
luxuriant forms of social intercourse; but still they are 
animated by latent energy; here, too, the germs of 
mighty national consciousness await their awakening.’”’ 


England is the foe that always leads him to his 
highest flights of patriotism and to his most glorious 
dreams of world power for Germany, but before Eng- 
land can be effectually dealt with it is essential to beat 
down once and for all France :— 

** Our political position would be considerably con- 
solidated if we could finally get rid of the standing 
danger that France will attack us on a favourable 
occasion, so soon as we find ourselves involved in com- 
plications elsewhere. In one way or another we must 
square our account with France if we wish for a free 
hand in our international policy.” 


‘*We must defeat France so decisively that she 
would be comptlled to renounce her alliance with Eng- 
land and withdraw her fleet to save herself from total 
destruction. Just as in 1870-71 we marched to the 
shores of the Atlantic, so this time again we must 
resolve on an absolute conquest, in order to capture 
the French naval ports and destroy the French naval 
depots. 

It is idle paltering with the business. 
diplomacy :— 

‘* Since the hostility of France once for all cannot be 
removed by p  ceful overtures, the matter must be 
settled by force of arms. France must be so com- 
pletely crushed that she can never again come across 
our path.”’ 

Does Belgium and ‘‘ the scrap of paper ’”’ stand in 
the way? If so, why should her neutrality be seriously 
entertained? Indeed, has she not forfeited it already? 


Away with 


‘‘A further question, suggested by the present 
political position, is whether all the political treaties 
which were concluded at the beginning of the last 
century under quite other conditions—in fact, under a 
different conception of what constitutes a State—can, 
or ought to be, permanently observed. When 
Belgium was proclaimed neutral, no one contemplated 
that she would lay claim to a large and valuable region 
of Africa. It may well be asked whether the acquisi- 
tion of such territory is not ipso facto a breach of 
neutrality, for a State from which—theoretically at 
least—all danger of war has been removed has no 
right to enter into political competition with the other 
States. This argument is the more justifiable because 
it may safely be assumed that, in event of a war of 
Germany against France and England, the two last- 
mentioned States would try to unite their forces in 
Belgium. Lastly, the neutrality of the Congo State 
must be termed more than problematic, since Belgium 
claims the right to’ cede or sell it to a non-neutral 
country. The conception of permanent neutrality is 
entirely contrary to the essential nature of the State, 
which can only attain its highest moral aims in com; 
petition with other States. Its complete development 
presupposes such competition.”’ 


Turning from France to England, in the natural 
order of events, here Germany has to deal with a war 
by sea, which General von Bernhardi finds a difficult 
business. He suggests, tentatively, that it might be 
possible to attack suddenly and successfully before an 
actual declaration of war, though he is scarcely 
hopeful :— 

“The plan might be formed of anticipating the 
enemy by a sudden attack, instead of waiting passively 
for him to attack first, and of opening the war as the 
Japanese did before Port Arthur. In this way the 
English fleet might be badly damaged at the outset of 
the real hostilities, its superiority might be lessened, 
and the beginning of the effective blockade delayed at 
least for a short time. It is not unthinkable that such 
an attempt will be made. Such an undertaking, 
however, does not seem to me to promise any great 
success.”’ 


Again, Germany might strike hard at England’s 
trade, but the chance does not seem really hopeful. 
Indeed :— 

** No very valuable results can be expected from a 
war against England’s trade. On the contrary, 
England, with the numerous cruisers and auxiliary 
cruisers at her disposal, would be able to cripple our 
oversea commerce.”’ 


And what is England likely to do? He discusses 
one or two methods of blockade, and inclines to one 
of these as England’s probable plan. However, it 
entails a great deal of wear and tear, and on the 
whole :— 

‘* After all, it is improbable that the English would 
have recourse to a mere blockade. The reasons which 
would prompt them to a rapid decision of the war 
have been already explained. It was shown that, in 
the event of their fighting in alliance with France, they 
would probably attempt to land troops in order to 
support their fleet from the land side. They could not 
obtain a decisive result unless they attempted to capture 
our naval bases—Wilhelmshaven, Heligoland, the 
mouth of the Elbe, and Kiel—and to annihilate our 
fleet in its attempt to protect these places, and thus 
render it impossible for us to continue the war by 
sea.”” 


Finally, Germany should not overlook :— 

‘*The supreme importance . . . of keeping open, 
at all costs, the passage through the Sound and the 
Great Belt. The command of these straits will not 
only secure the Baltic basin for us, but also keep open 
the sally-ports for our offensive operations against the 
English blockading fleet.’’ 

For even in their most strenuous land campaigns 
General von Bernhardi’s countrymen are never to forget 
that ‘‘ Germany’s future lies on the sea ’’. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT. 


HEN England of the quiet heart 
Flung back the covenant of shame, 
A dignity of high resolve 
Upon her councils came. 


Freedom’s old standard, long laid by, 
Shook out its tattered folds once more; 
And rank on rank with steady eyes 
Her sons went out to war. 


Unbroken in these ancient fields 

A Sabbath calm dwells in the air, 
And men along the shady road 

Go quietly to prayer. 


Vial of wrath has burst the seal, 
Thrones fall and dominations cease ; 
The silent face of England wears 
The dignity of peace. : 


AN ARGUMENT AGAINST REVENGE. 
By BisHop FropsHam. 


“See who disregard the religious element in this 
present war are guilty of an egregious mistake, 
and they condemn themselves of lack of perspective. 
The late Professor Cramb, in his lectures upon the 
relationship between England and Germany, insisted 
upon the well-known fact that no German thinker is 
content with an intellectual movement which leaves 
God out of consideration, and rightly or wrongly the 
Germans believe now that they are working out some 
divine purpose. It is not too much to say that a 
similar idea is present in the minds of the British, 
although asa race they are reticent, almost dumb, 
with regard to their own religious feelings. This is 
the meaning of the erowds that have flocked to prayer 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral and other places of worship. 
A correspondent in Lancashire has stated that the first 
effect of the war in his district of that alert county 
took the form of a religious revival. Some personal 
conversations with village folk confirm the writer in 
the belief that a simple but deep emotion is to be found 
in other parts of the country ; while a large correspond- 
ence shows the existence of not a little anxiety and 
bewilderment as to the principles that lie behind the 
phrase, ‘‘ Trust in God 

One reader of the Sarurpay Review has taken the 
writer severely to task, in a letter which transcends all 
ordinary conventionalities of language, for not realis- 
ing that any ‘‘ hound, who includes the monosyllable 
‘God’ in his vocabulary ’’, does not necessarily mean 
what Christians mean by the word. It is obvious from 
the context to whom the writer refers so discourteously. 
But those who know Germany the best are well aware 
that the Kaiser represents his people at this time with 
no small fidelity. When he reiterates his conviction 
that God is with him there is a reasonable assumption 
that his subjects believe the same thing, from Catholic 
Bavaria to Protestant Prussia. On the other hand, 
those who have read something of the philosophy of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke, and who have studied the 
application of the same by that very frank soldier, 
General von Bernhardi, may be forgiven for believing 
that there has grown up among a deeply religious 
people a hideous mistake as to the nature of Him in 
Whom they affirm they put their trust. It would not 
be fair to attribute this to a deliberate attempt to debase 
the plain meaning of words. Such things have been 
done. The rulers of Florence, misled by the cynical 
materialism of Niccolo del Machiavelli, preserved the 


forms and phraseology of freedom only to disguise thei 
‘despotism and bemuse the Bet Ni 
proof, of which the writer is aware, that this policy 
has been followed deliberately in Germany, although 
there is abundant evidence of the malign influence of a 
general study of ‘‘ I] Principe”. What is far more 
likely is that the Germans have been subject to a species 
of auto-hypnotism. They have aliowed Napoleonic 
dreams of world empire to masquerade unchecked 
under the sacred names of duty and religion. And in 
so doing they may be sincere even while they are mis- 
taken. Their great capacity, as a nation, for faith and 
duty may inspire them to majestic heights of self- 
sacrifice and heroism, even though their faith has been 
misplaced and their sense of duty debased by cruelty 
and error. 

Reflections such as these are little calculated to 
flatter any sense of self-righteousness among us. The 
careful student of modern history, even though he is 
a convinced believer that the British Empire means 
something in the world far different from the German 
ideal of Empire, will be the first to acknowledge that 
the British race has shown at times a highly unpleasant 
capacity for self-deception. Those who have mixed 
much with other peoples know well how firmly con- 
vinced these were, until quite lately, that as a nation 
we were smugly hypocritical in a deliberate policy of 
self-advancement. This was at the bottom of an ani- 
mosity which appears to be quiescent except among our 
enemies. Indeed, at the present time, thanks to Sir 
Edward Grey and to the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, the charge of hypocrisy is made against us only 
in Germany. The evidence of the white book is 
lucidly clear that this war was not taken in hand 
wantonly, but only after extraordinary efforts to secure 
peace. Now it is evident that the vital interests of 
democracy are involved and also the rights of humanity 
to live as free men under the sun. But it is not less 
evident, now war has come, that as a nation we may 
be drawn into actions far less capable of ethical justi- 
fication. And there is a grave and growing danger 
of our being misled, by a sense of unsatisfied justice, 
into a hasty policy which would dignify revenge, and 
all the cruel abominations associated with revenge, by 
terms of duty, or which would leave duty and religion 
out of practical consideration. 

Assuming that the monosyllable ‘“‘Goc’’ has a 
Christian meaning generally in this country, as we 
must assume that it has generally among our German 
enemies, it must be assumed further that God is a God 
of righteousness as well as a God of power. A valued 
correspondent, whose mind directs not a little of the 
thought of the British Empire, writes: “‘If every 
German in England were to be slaughtered in cold 
blood we should have done nothing so devilish and 
senseless as the burning of Louvain and the murder of 
the Belgians there”. This may be granted without 
reservation. The real question is: Are we to sink our 
moral standard to that of the pagan Goths and Huns? 
If we answer in the affirmative we may call our actions 
‘* patriotic’, or ‘‘ justifiable ’’, but we shall be rank 
hypocrites if we attempt to bedeck our barbarism by 
any of the terms of Christian faith and duty. We 
shall have abandoned the Christian ideals of humanity 
and action for which the Allies are standing, and which 
constitute the moral strength that is so large an 
asset now, and that will become a far larger asset as 
time goes on. 

A great responsibility rests upon those of us who 
are prevented by age or occupation from taking active 
part in the theatre of war. An overwhelming strain is 
being placed upon our soldiers and sailors by the 
stories of Uhlan brutality to the wounded and to non- 
combatants—stories we should be slow to credit 
except as individual acts of brutality. Are we, in any 
case, however, proposing to make the strain upon our 
soldiers in the field greater? We rightly applauded 
Lord Kitchener’s appeal to the soldiers to preserve a 
high standard of moral conduct and humanity, as befits 
those who are the custodians of Britain’s honour. The 
appeal was made by a man who knows men, and also 
knows the strain that war places upon them. Many 
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who applauded his words did not realise what they 
realise now; but now they realise, are they going to 
allow their indignation to run riot? Are they propos- 
ing to add fuel to those passions which burn hot in the 
battle-field and after? 

It will be a good thing if justice, stern justice, is 
meted out to those who are responsible for setting at 
naught the rights of non-combatants. It is not easy 
to over-estimate the growing sense of fiery indignation 
this conduct is causing among us. Let the Kaiser’s 
sword be broken over his back, and let him be deported 
to St. Helena or to Devil’s Island, to use Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s burning words, when justice can 
be done and if justice demands it. But justice is 
terrible only when it is exercised justly. It is robbed 
of its overwhelming moral power when the servants of 
justice have been guilty of the crimes which they 
condemn and punish. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO HELP RECRUITING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
4 September 1914. 

Sir,—The long list of casualties—of officers only—pub- 
lished this morning will bring home to all the wastage of a 
fighting force when that force is exposed day by day to a 
determined and numerically stronger enemy. That young 
men have come in brave numbers to answer the call to 
fill that wastage we are all proud to see, but there are some 
who, while willing and anxious to give their lives for their 
country, are absolutely unable to do so because they are the 
sole breadwinners of the little family and the support of a 
mother or sisters. Sitting in a motor-’bus yesterday, I 
asked the conductor, a smart-looking young fellow of about 
twenty, whether he intended to enlist. He said: ‘‘ I would, 
sir, willingly, but if I did my old mother would have to go 
on the Parish”. ‘* Well”, I said, ‘‘ The Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Aid Societies, as promised by the War Office and 
the Admiralty, will look after and provide for such mothers, 
wives and sisters as are left behind. In addition to this, 
a powerful body has sent in a well-considered scheme to 
the authorities suggesting that facilities should be given 
for women relatives of men on service to get employment 
when possible by replacing the absent man’’. “‘ That would 
make a lot of difference ’, he said, ‘‘ and more of us would 
enlist”. Now, the very powerful National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies are using their whole organisa- 
tion throughout the country (these are the non-militants), 
and have already submitted a very complete scheme to the 
authorities in which is set forth how their 600 branches 
would undertake the big task of finding out and helping 
such households to let the son or brother “‘ go for a soldier ’’, 
With such an incentive let us hope that those hanging back 
may go to the recruiting depéts, and that we may no longer 
have other countries held up to us as examples of superior 
patriotism. A great war does not afford much pleasant 
reading, save that describing the bravery of those fighting 
in a just cause, but sneers directed at our patriotism, honour, 
and personal courage are the worst reading of all, 

Yours, etc., 
DgsmMonD O’CaLLAGHAN, Maj,-Gen., R.A. 


THE GERMAN WAR MACHINE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revinw. 
Clifton, 1 September 1914. 

Sir,—There are certain points that speakers should 
emphatically bring before the manhood of Britain. We have 
to arrest and crush the Prussian war machine ‘‘ ourselves ”’, 
in alliance with France; we must not depend on or talk of 
the Russians. Their movement will be slow. Months 
before they, get anywhere near Berlin, even if they advance 
vid Posen (the advance vid East Prussia will be slower), we 
must stop Prussia crushing France and then crushing us. 
I write from a knowledge of the country and Russian 
methods. 


We are fighting for the old, righteous cause of freedom— 
freedom for the small, oppressed peoples; and through this 
war we hope to create a new light of liberty in Russia itself, 
for we are liberating the great mass of the Slavs of Central 
Europe from the crushing dominance of the Prussian and 
Austrian war machines. Speakers may well study this 
difficult point. The Central European Slavs in Bohemia, 
Poland, Moravia, Galicia, and other Austrian provinces are 
highly cultured, artistic, and scientifically educated. If we 
free these masses they will form a central European state of 
advanced Slavs that will enormously influence the Russians, 
and help the Czar, and especially the Czarina, in their work 
of giving freedom and education to the Slavs of Russia, for 
we cannot and need not forget that Russia must be held to 
her promise of autonomy for the Poles. The Slavs of Central 
Europe are already fighting on our side, by holding the 
Austrian-German troops in Austria to crush revolt, and they 
will fight the harder if they know Britain is side by side with 
Russia. 

If the Prussian war machine wins, we too must go under. 
I knew of a football captain who would not hint to his men 
that they should join the Territorials because it would not 
do his team any good; and, when asked what he would do 
if the Germans came over, replied: ‘‘ Well, that wouldn’t 
make any difference to our team”! Wouldn’t it? He and 
his team would quickly be under the Prussian drill sergeant. 
The flat of the swords of the officers would be across their 
backs if they did not please them, they would have to do 
eight hours a day hard drill besides barrack duty, and stand 
stiff and at the salute in the streets when any officer passed 
them, and plenty of other very unpleasant things to a foot- 
baller’s mind would fall to their lot. So let footballers and 
cricketers and golfers drop their games, and make drill their 
exercise and rifle-practice their excitement. 

The organisation that England is up against is well 
exemplified by the fact that, in running from Bielefeld to 
Hanover (a less distance than from Swindon to London— 
sixty miles) no less than 154 military trains were met. 
‘Ridiculous and impossible’, say some of the ignorant 
pacifists, because they do not know that the Prussian war 


‘machine has arranged four lines of rail from Berlin to the 


frontier. It is this type of forethought and exactitude that 
makes the machine we have to crush so formidable. 

And the men of Britain must crush it. France cannot 
alone. And we must not forget the vast German fleet has 
been carefully kept intact for a special purpose, What its 
sudden action may be, and how our fleet may foil it, we do 
not know; but we must be prepared. Therefore, every able- 
bodied man between twenty and thirty-five should be enrolled 
in some force, and be available to save his country from the 
rule of the arrogant Prussian war machine. © 

Yours faithfully, 
James Baker. 


LORD ROBERTS ON THE CAUSE OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
soa Albemarle Street, London, W., 
2 September 1914. 
Sir,—A great deal of interest, as you know, has been 
aroused by Professor Cramb’s ‘‘ England and Germany ”’. 
The letter enclosed from Earl Roberts will doubtless be of 


interest to your readers. 
Yours truly, 


Joux Murray, 


“1 September 1914. 

“Dear Murray,—In view of the sudden outbreak and 
unprecedented magnitude of the war, many people are 
asking themselves whether it is the act of the German 
nation as a whole, or of the military caste. After reading 
Professor Cramb’s lectures on Germany and England, it 
seems to me that the answer can no longer be doubted. 
While the movement began with the military classes, it 
has been so- persistently inculcated by them, and by the 
leading professors and historians, that the idea of the com- 
ing struggle with England has been ineradicably engrained 
in the mind of! the German nation. 
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‘“ When these lectures were delivered, Professor Cramb 
was preaching to deaf ears, and owing to his lamented 
death it is almost by accident that they have been preserved. 
They were published at a time when war with Germany 
seemed to the general mass of people as far off as ever, 
but by: the irony of fate they have appeared at an extra- 
ordinarily opportune moment. I hope that everyone who 
wishes to understand the present crisis will read this bool. 
There are in it things which will cause surprise and pain, 
but nowhere else are the forces which led to the war so 
clearly set forth. 

‘Yours very truly, 
Roperts, F.M.”’ 


REMEMBER LOUVAIN! 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
1 September 1914. 

Sir,—Every educated man must agree with Sir Arthur 
Evans’s protest in ‘‘ The Times” of 1 September. He 
writes as one having authority. Is it too much to hope 
that the destruction of Louvain, and the loss which that 
destruction entails to medizval art, will at last make the 
English nation grasp the true value of English antiquities 
and determine her to protect them? Our old English 
churches almost daily suffer from ignorant vandalism. For 
a hundred years the mischief has been going on with no 
excuse of war or weltpolitik. |The damage wrought by 
*“‘ well-meaning ” restorers has been immense and incalcul- 
able, and it still goes on. The clergy (with honourable 
exceptions) are as a class responsible for the establishment 
of a regular trade in ‘‘ restoration ’’; for they created the 
demand. Apologists may say, ‘‘ They know not what they 
do”’, but their ignorant good intentions do not lessen the 
mischief. Let the nation take the matter in hand and see 
that, in the first place, no man be allowed to make private 
profit out of national monuments. If the lament over the 
destruction of Louvain be not a sham, it must result in a 
strenuous Opposition to all ill-advised tampering with what 
remains to us of the art of our forefathers. Up and down 
the country original living work has been and is being 
destroyed, and in its place we find lifeless imitations and 
senseless interference. The whole- system whereby these 
things are done must be swept away, if England is to save 
her antiquities from a destruction none the less ruthless 
because it claims to be well-meaning. Surely we have a 
right to expect the learned societies of the kingdom fear- 
lessly to lead national opinion against vandalism, rather 
than to wait to be consulted by the ‘ well-meaning ” 
vandals. Such schemes as that which saddled Romsey 
Abbey with a mock-Gothic porch, or as that which, as 
the SarurDAy Review of 1 August gives timely warning, 
still threatens to ruin the quiet beauty of Christchurch Lady 
Chapel, would be impossible if .the nation took her 
responsibilities seriously. 

There is no true ring about the outcry of men who deplore 
the destruction of Louvain, and yet do not raise their voices 
or use their influence against vandalism at home. The 
latter, as well as the former, is a crime against civilisation. 
We should be in a better position to-day to curse German 
vandalism in Belgium, if we had done our duty in pre- 
venting English vandalism in England. We have no 
excuse. England is the poorer by our apathy. Every neigh- 
bourhood has its own tale to tell of senseless destruction by 
self-satisfied ignorance. In this corner of Hampshire three 
old churches were ruthlessly replaced by nineteenth-century 
sham Gothic. The beautiful stall work of Wimborne 
Minster disappeared in obedience to the same mania which 
destroyed many a screen in cathedral and church. Mere 
monetary site value has been the cause of the destruction 
of many London city churches; as though, forsooth, money 
were the very backbone of the Church of England. The 
parish church of Christchurch, alas! presents an 
inexhaustible mine to the clerical faddist and church- 
restorer. If ever building needed Government protection, it 
does! May we not hope that the Society of Antiquaries, 
under the presidency of Sir Arthur Evans, will make it their 


duty in future to lead public opinion against the vandalism 


-in our midst? It is vain for the learned to shirk the duty of 


leadership, or to content themselves with the dying song of 
the silver swan :— 
‘“‘ Farewell all joys, O Death come close mine eyes; 

More geese than swans now live, more fools than wise ”’, 


Rather must our greater men, in every walk of life, not 
excluding national archeology, bear in mind :—Cui multum 
datum est, multum quacretur ab eo. When schemes for 
meddling with and modernising medizval churches arise, 
as arise they will, to the confusion of national art and 
history, till a better standard of values, not based on money 
or clerical claptrap, exists amongst us, let our watchword 


be: Remember Louvain! 
Your humble servant, 


HERBERT Druitt. 


THE FRIVOLITY OF YOUNG ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Richmond, 1 September 1914. 

Sir,—Last Saturday afternoon from almost every shop 
window and wall space in this small riverside town, with 
its quaint steep streets and Elizabethan memories, I beheld 
Lord Kitchener’s appeal in letters of flame :— 

‘Your King and Country need you ”’. 

And how was the stirring appeal being answered? Did 
it stir? The myriad of teashops, as usual, were overflow- 
ing with “nuts” in flannels and straw hats, accompanied 
by girls in white shoes and stockings, low-necked blouses, 
and a minimum of petticoat. The sparkling river, with 
its enchanting green banks, was a scene of brilliance and 
gaiety, alive with idle, callous young pleasure-seekers of both 
sexes. Every Jill apparently had her Jack, and was 
supremely content in the possession of him. If we cry 
‘‘ Shame! ”? on these stay-at-home ‘‘ Jacks ’’, who philander 
at week-ends when their countrymen are dying and bleeding 
far away for our fair island ‘‘ set in the silver sea’’, how 
much more should we cry ‘Shame! ” on the smartly 
dressed, or rather half-dressed, Jills who lure their cowardly 
admirers on to follow the primrose path of dalliance, instead 
of following the flag. 

Their contemporaries among the much-execrated enemy 
are not to be found at this distressful time boating on the 
Rhine or drinking in Bier-Keller. Berlin, like every other 
town in the Fatherland, is bereft of its youth by the call of 
the drum. As in Paris and Vienna gaiety is quenched and 
frivolity knows it no more, so it ought to be and would be 
with us if we had compulsory service. So long as nations 


insist on settling disputes by the sword, so long as war, 


remains a horrible necessity, for God’s sake let every man in 


England be a soldier. 
BEATRICE MARSHALL. 


THE WICKED SOWING OF MINES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Westminster, 
2 September 1914. 

Sir,—Should not the Powers collectively take some 
action with regard to the general danger arising from the 
recent sowing of mines broadcast in open seas? 

And might not this action take the shape of an agreement 
to treat as piracy the placing of mines outside the territorial 
waters of the States at war with each other, and to empower 
the commanders of warships of any of the signatory Powers 
to deal summarily with any contravention? The Prussian- 
ized German Empire and her ally (unfortunately for herself) 
Austria would not join, but this should not interfere with 
the right and duty of the remaining States to put the new 
rule in force against them if necessary. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. L. D. G. 


[Owing to the extreme pressure on our space, we are this 
week compelled to hold over many letters relating to 
the war.—Eb. S.R.”’] 
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REVIEWS. 


THE EASTERN STORY-TELLER. 
(First* REvIEw.) 


“The Indian Stories of F. W. Bain.” The Medici 
Society. 10 Vols. £6 net. 


MITATIVE art has its supreme triumph in these 
stories of the Orient. When ‘‘A Digit of the 
Moon ’’ was first published sixteen years ago it was 
generally accepted as a translation from an original 
Sanskrit manuscript, and it was listed as such in the 
library catalogue at the British Museum. Some time 
elapsed before it was found that the pundits had erred. 
Mr. Bain had created, not translated; or, it may be, 
he had created, translated and adapted just as the 
mood took him, but all the while with his mind so 
thrown into the mould of Eastern fancy that nowhere 
in his work can we trace a fissure in the wonderful 
mosaic. Here and there, perhaps, may be caught the 
sly smile of one at sport with the public; but it is 
enigmatic, and betrays nothing to those not primed to 
catch its meaning. These Indian tales are marvellous 
in literature because they reveal a writer who has been 
able to change the colour of his mind. Nowhere is 
there a hint of condescension towards ‘‘ the heathen 
in his blindness ’’, and equally remote are the effects 
produced by those who go to the East as pilgrims 
entranced. In these stories, so finely produced by the 
Medici Society, the author accepts the extraordinary 
as ordinary, the exotic as native, the impossible as 
natural, and everything as exactly right. 

These romances are not to be judged by any of our 
common standards. We must imagine ourselves as 
part of the audience to which the Kathaka, or story- 
teller, is relating them, and that his audience is a large 
and varied one. It is his business to please as many 
. as possible. Unlike his Western brother, he has no 
suspicion that search for popularity is the unforgivable 
sin in the literary man. He is a trader in his art, and 
would no more think of expounding the Vedas to a 
group of lovelorn maids than would our tailors think of 
cutting us court costumes when our plain demand was 
for lounge suits. His task, however, is by no means 
easy. Well he knows that to many, probably most, of 
his listeners a story of human interest is the main 
thing, and that a love affair is exactly what they want. 
But there are also certain learned persons in his 
audience—philosophers, literary critics, and, likely 
enough, rivals in his own craft, and, though these be 
numerically few, they have influence to make or spoil 
his business. It follows, then, that he must keep 
certain busy minds at work. The graver clients care 
little or nothing whether the fabled king marries the 
fictitious princess, having, indeed, scented from the 
first words that this is to happen in half-an-hour or so. 
If they are not to yawn they must be given other 
problems with which to wrestle. Also, there may be 
some god or priest at hand, and, for the benefit of such 
as they, some suitable expressions must be added from 
time to time. 

Someone, perhaps, will be saying that this effort to 
please all sorts of readers is by no means foreign to 
English experience. Much of the muddleheadedness 
of our fiction is, doubtless, due to attempts at serving 
too many tastes at once. We are only too familiar 
with the good story spoiled by weak philosophy and 
the ingenious sociological treatise perverted into 
rambling romance. The Eastern Kathaka, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Bain, is, however, as clear in his methods 
as in his aims. Note how he turns from section to 
section of his audience in ‘‘ A Digit of the Moon”’, 
holding each alternately, but never dropping into that 
middle way of muddle which leads to perdition. First, 
there are the persons of the drama. The royal mis- 
ogynist, won to love by sight of the Princess’s por- 
trait, is a figure to attract the attention of the senti- 
mental crowd. The story-teller knows quite well that 
many of his hearers will continue listening merely for 
the sake of finding out what happens to this interesting 
person. He knows, too, that these are on the whole 
simple folk who can be entertained with the minimum 
of trouble. It will suffice if they are told that the King, 


whenever he met the Princess, ‘‘ sank trembling upon 
a couch, speechless and fascinated, under the spell of 
her beauty’’. Also, they will like to know what 
manner of dress the lady wore at each meeting. All 
this does not take much telling, so the crafty story- 
teller is free to give of his best to that part of his 
audience which he really respects. Following ancient 
Indian tradition, the hero is more or less a dummy, 
but he has a companion who will do most of the talking 
without ever becoming in any sense his rival. 

The King, as we have noted, becomes speechless 
through love, yet before he can win the Princess she 
must be set a question that she cannot answer, and it 
is here that the talkative friend comes in. His 
problems, of course, are advanced under plea of the 
story’s plan, but actually they are to-whet the wits of 
all those listeners to whom the story is nothing save a 
hollow device. Some of the problems are of a depth 
which none has yet plumbed to general satisfaction, 
and it would not have surprised us had the Princess’s 
answers to these been disputed. Any such dispute 
would, however, have been a breaking of the rules of 
the craft, for the answer in these cases has been given 
in conformity with the stored learning and tradition of 
the East. We soon begin to learn that the story-teller 
is circumscribed in his task. He is allowed no more 
latitude than is given to a chess-player. He has 
several openings and many future combinations, but 
everybody in his narrative has a definite part to play, 
and that part is marked beforehand by ancient custom. 
Were the poor Kathaka to display too much ingenuity 
in certain directions we feel that he would be hooted ; 
he would be in the position of a chess-player who tries 
to save the game by moving a pawn backwards. 
There is nothing in Nature to prevent someone disput- 
ing with the Princess when she explains why the inno- 
cent often suffer for the guilty ; but then it is no natural 
law that holds our fingers back from that pawn. It is 
simply a part of the ancient civilisation which East 
shares with West; in our idiom we call it “‘ playing 
the game ’”’. 

Natural laws are, in fact, entirely suspended whilst 
the Indian story-teller holds our ears. Mérimée has told 
us how the Devil once lighted a cigarette for Don 
Juan, stretehing his arm across the Tagus to perform 
the act, and M. Anatole France once remarked that 
there was nothing remarkable in the incident if we 
could persuade ourselves that the Devil really walked 
the streets of Lisbon. If we could verify a wonderful 
tale it would soon lose for us its wonder ; the diabolical 
cigarette lighter would be no more feared or esteemed 
than the telephone if we could make sure of him. Gods 
and demons, when handled by the average Western 
writer, are awesome beings because they appear super- 
natural, but when we meet them here we are allowed 
no surprise. Likely enough they are to be feared—- 
feared like dynamite—yet all the time we realise they 
are in the common scheme of things. Without any 
rude shock, then, the story-teller, circurnascribed in 
other ways, can topsy-turvy our world of preconceived 
notions. Caught up into that realm where gods are 
but superior men—the capitalists, as it were, to whom 
we are the wage-slaves—we come very near to under- 
standing that system of propitiation which is ingrained 
in the Hindu religion. 

With the possible exception of Sir Alfred Lyall, no 
other English writer has more faithfully interpreted the 
Indian mind than has Mr. Bain, and he has done it in 
the best of all ways—by means of fairy stories. He 
has succeeded to the point of making us forget the 
interpreter. Any attempt at realism must have failed ; 
the Indian sun is always too strong for our common 
cameras and films. Imagery, symbolism, and allegory 
are the only ways by which we can secure pictures of 
these distant lands and strange peoples, and these Mr. 
Bain has used with perfect art. There is, as we have 
said, no pretence that these stories are other than 
mechanical, but, for those who would regard them as 
something more than stories, this is all to the good. 
The quips and quibbles which are the salt of the 
Kathaka's art would be altogether intolerable in their 
cleverness were the mental sporting to be half- 
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humanised. It is delightful as a dance of marionettes, 
but it would smack of intellectual indecency were the 
display to be given by players of flesh and blood. Mr. 
Bain and his troop of Oriental puppets can give more 
than one lesson to the dramatists and novelists of the 
West. 


THE ART OF WAR. 


“Sea, Land, and Air Strategy.” By Sir George Aston. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS book appears at the right moment, and it 
opens with a generous warning from Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho!’’: ‘* While the literary 
man is laying down the law at his desk as to how 
many troops should be moved here, and what rivers 
should be crossed there, and where the cavalry should 
have been brought up, and when the flank should have 
been turned, the wretched man who has to do the work 
finds the matter settled for him by pestilence, want of 
shoes, empty stomachs, bad roads, heavy rains and a 
thousand other stern warriors who never show on 
paper’’. Let us as a nation take the hint and try as 
much as possible to reserve our judgment, trusting to 
our brave sailors and soldiers and those who command 
them. Here is a sentence very apt just now: ‘‘ War 
. .. iS a continuation of national policy by means 
other than those of the diplomatist, but... it is 
essential to bear in mind that a war is not always 
brought about by the policy of one’s own country, but 
just as often by the policy of some other nation, unless 
it can be said that defending one’s own vital interests 
when attacked may be called bringing about war by a 
‘continuation of policy ’’’. What is the war to-day but 
a continuation of the policy that has guided our states- 
men for the last three hundred years—the policy which 
made Englishmen aid the Dutch against Spain in the 
time of Elizabeth, the policy which led our ancestors 
to continue the struggle against Napoleon until he was 
crushed at Waterloo? 

It is the fashion to jeer at Royal Commissions, and 
we certainly take little heed of their recommendations 
—the neglect of the advice of the Norfolk Commission 
of 1903-1904 is a case in point. But the definition of 
the duties of our Navy, laid down by Lord Carnarvon’s 
Committee in 1882, is worth recalling now: ‘‘ The 
Royal Navy is not maintained for the purpose of afford- 
ing direct local protection to seaports or harbours, but 
for the object of blockading the ports of the enemy, 
of destroying his trade, attacking his possessions, deal- 
ing with his ships at sea, and we may add, of pre- 
venting an attack in great force against any special 
place’’. Fully has our Navy carried out its great 
mission. But while we give our unstinted admiration 
to the Navy and to the way in which it has been 
handled, we must not forget that it was owing to 
luck that all our home fleets were fully manned and 
concentrated just before war was declared. 

Dealing with ‘* Finance and War’’, Sir George 
Aston refers to two most valuable papers on the subject 
—‘‘ Lombard Street and War ”’ (‘‘ The Round Table ’’, 
March 1912), and Mr. Edgar Crammond’s address to 
the Aldershot Military Society, January 1914. The 
latter estimated that a war between the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente would cost the combatants 
nearly £,9,000,000 a day, made up thus: Great 
Britain, £800,000;. France, £1,800,000; Russia, 
£2,250,000; Germany, £2,200,000; Austria-Hungary, 
41,000,000 ; Italy, £750,000. The provision of funds, 
at least for the opening moves of the war, was not 
neglected by the Germans. The cash for immediate 
expenses, kept at Spandau, was lately raised from six 
to eighteen millions sterling ; and astute observers said 
that the raising in 1913 of £52,000,000 by a levy on the 
well-to-do in Germany was the provision of funds for a 
war in immediate contemplation rather than prepara- 
tion for a defensive war which might or might not be 
forced on Germany. 

Sir George Aston has an interesting reference to the 
dangers accompanying the ‘ arrested offensive, which 
involves complicated changes of plan’’. Our War 
Office evidently had this in mind when on Saturday, 
22nd, the Press Bureau said: ‘‘ At the end of three 


weeks the enemy has not yet attempted to deliver an 
attack which, had it taken place and proved even par- 


‘tially successful a week ago, might have interfered with 


the concentration of the French Army and have proved 
prejudicial to their subsequent operations ”’. 

Coming to the question of numbers, we are apt to 
forget that Napoleon moved 442,000 men across the 
river Niemen early in 1812, and that 400,000 French 
troops crossed the Pyrenees for the invasion of Spain 
five years earlier. If we remember that a hundred 
years ago there were no railways, and that the popula- 
tion of Europe was very much smaller, we need not be 
surprised at the enormous masses now put into the field. 
Again, we need not be astonished if Russia hurls two 
or three million men against Austria and Germany in 
1914, for she moved nearly half a million over the 
Danube against Turkey in 1878. 

Now that our Expeditionary Force has gone into 
action, the nation must not forget the need for keeping 
it up to strength. There are two ways of reinforcing 
an army at the front. In the war of 1904-05 in Man- 


' churia the Russians sent up fresh units; the Japanese 


adopted the plan of pouring fresh men into the ranks 
of the war—hardened units at the front; and it was 
the better method. In our case it will be necessary 
to use both methods. The units of the Expeditionary 
Force will be filled up from the Army Reserve, while 
the contingents from India, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand will supply fresh units. 

Turning again to the Navy, we are told that 
‘* weaker fleets can take refuge in defended harbours, 
from which their expulsion is a matter of considerable 
difficulty ’’. We must not wonder if the weaker fleet 
of the enemy refuses to come out and meet ours, for 
as long as the German Fleet remains ‘‘ in being ’’ and 
can use the Kiel Canal, it prevents the Russians from 
using the Baltic for the movement of troops. As Sir 
George Aston reminds us, we often think and talk of 
Nelson’s brilliant victories; but we forget that at one 
time he was at sea for eighteen months in the Medi- 
terranean, simply watching the Toulon fleet. 

The chapter on Air Warfare is most interesting, and 
we think that Sir George Aston goes to the root of the 
matter when he says that, ‘‘ In no country does the 
economic life of the people depend upon air communi- 
cations as it does upon communications by sea and 
land, merchant ships, and railways ’’. 

It follows from this that, however great the improve- 
ments may be in aircraft, we shall always have to 
keep up armies and navies if we want to impose our 
will on other nations, or prevent them from imposing 
their will and rule upon us. 

We wish we could devote more space to this book. 
On every page there is something to be found apposite 
to the present state of affairs and of absorbing interest 
now. Moreover, how excellent is the quiet tone of Sir 
George Aston’s lectures on war contrasted with the 
savage thunders of General Bernhardi’s book. 


ENGLISH FINANCE. 


“The Financial System of the United Kingdom.” By 
Henry Higgs, C.B. Macmillan. 6s. net. 
Y writing this authoritative manual Mr. Higgs has 
rendered a great service to all publicists; the 
present writer can testify that when he entered the 
House of Commons he sought in vain for some such 
book as this, in which he could find an exact account 
of the financial administration of the country. Begin- 
ning with the preparation of the Estimates, Mr. Higgs 
shows how, in theory, Parliamentary control is exer- 
cised over the whole supply of the year, and gives a 
valuable explanation of how the Audit Office works, 
under the great Act passed by Mr. Gladstone, as the 
agency for authorising and checking all expenditure. 
Specially useful is the series of appendices, containing 
most of the statutes and standing orders germane to 
actual financial administration, and also the formule 
of such documents as Treasury bills and warrants and 
Exchequer bonds. 
it might have been well to add extracts from the 
‘* Bowles ’’ Act, though the decision in Bowles v. the 
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Bank of England is duly recorded. Another- tdpic 
which Mr. Higgs might consider in a later edition is 
that of the actual collection of taxes, with some 
account of the Inland Revenue Department. The tax- 
payer can follow in this manual the system of checks 
by which his contributions to the State are kept within 
the authorised channels of expenditure, and it would 
interest him further if he could be told how taxes are 
actually collected, and follow the , money from his 
pocket into the ‘‘ growing produce ’’, whence it flows 
into judges’ salaries or old-age pensions. On the 
whole, red-tape is justified of its existence so far as 
the financial administration of the country is concerned, 
though it is a little disconcerting to know that taxes 
have been collected without proper legal authority until 
1913. The most salutary rule that no charge shall be 
made upon the public revenue ‘‘ unless recommended 
by the Crown’’, which acts as a brake upon the 
philanthropic emotions of the private member, appears 
to rest only on a standing order of the House of 
Commons. 

Thanks largely to Mr. Gibson Bowles, the Public 
Accounts Committee of the Commons has of recent 
years become a valuable “ representative ’ ** check on 
the departments, but Mr. Higgs’s book shows once 

more how in practice the work of the permanent service 
exceeds in importance the theoretic control of Parlia- 
ment. 


BEHIND THE PURDAH. 


“A Child of the Orient.” By Demetra Vaka. John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
EW could guess that the writer of this book did 
not know a word of English till she was out 
of her teens, or that she learned it in America. The 
Turkish harem has often been described by foreigners, 
but here we have a series of stories of family life behind 
the purdah by an Oriental Christian, who breathed the 
real atmosphere of Moslem households. |Demetra 
Vaka, the Greek girl, spent most of her childhood 
amongst the Turks of her own sex, whom she preferred 
to those of her own race as friends and companions, 
and very charming are the pictures she draws of old 
and young Turkish femininity. She was a strange, 
elfish creature, with high spirits, and boundless 
imagination, which magnified the smallest incident into 
heroic proportions. What could be more delightful 
than her midnight escapade in search of a mysterious 
little girl friend, the meeting of the two children in the 
dewy rose garden, under the stars, and the discovery 
of the wonderful halaik, oppressed with the burden of 
an imaginary sin, for which she did weird penance? 
Demetra had several very great adventures, being once 
captured by brigands, and again madly visiting the 
Dancing Dervishes, in disguise, where discovery might 
have meant death. She had a miraculous escape, too, 
from the earthquake, which dramatically united two 
lovers, long severed by misunderstandings, and another 
deliciously characteristic Turkish love-story is how the 
great lady Nashan relented towards her naive Asiatic 
husband. That women are by no means always the 
slaves we imagine is demonstrated by the roguish 
Semmeya Khanem’s trickery of her jealous lord, and 
the complete failure of the poor man’s attempt to tame 
her. The fascination of the East was over every hour 
of her girlhood’s days. It is easy for one who, like the 
writer of this review, has lived in her East, to under- 
stand how, after her six years spent in America, as she 
stood on the deck and steamed past the Seraglio Point, 
she could cry: ‘‘ We must be very strong that we do 
not sometimes die of joy ”’ 

The narrative is more like a pretty collection of 
fanciful romances than a record of realities, so different 
is it from the generally accepted idea of Moslem habits, 
customs, and principles. The time spent amongst her 
Turkish chums was the time of her life for the Greek 
girl, and she almost makes us love them all as much as 
she herself did for their simple, overflowing kindness. 
It is with regret that we take leave of them and of 
Demetra as she leaves behind the land of the lotus and 
starts again for America. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“*The Commercial Laws of the World.” Vol. IV., Brazil; Vol. IX: 
Mexico, Geuatemala, Qube; Vol. XXVIIL, Hungary: Sweet and 
Maxwell, Ltd. £2 2s. net per volume: 

This valuable undertaking makes steady and the 
three volumes now before us fill in some of the gaps which 
have been left by the policy of bringing out as soon as possible 
those dealing with the larger States. The same method is 
pursued throughout—an introduction by a lawyer of the country 
dealt with, and the text of local statutes or codes set out in its 
original language with a careful translation on the opposite 
page and a certain amount of annotation. The Brazilian section 
has been translated by Mr. J. N. Marsden, the Mexican and 
Guatemalan by Mr. Wyndham Bewes, the Cuban by Mr. F. L. 
Joanuini (who is also the author and compiler), and the Hun- 
garian by Dr. E. Picker; and they have all done their work 
with the thoroughness and care which characterize the series. 
A cursory examination of the volumes discloses several points 
of interest, and the Mexican view of the admissibility of evidence 
should do something to give pause to those who criticise the 
technicality of our own procedure. Among persons who cannot 
be witnesses, for instance, are habitual drunkards, convicted 
perjurers or forgers, professional gamblers, relations of parties 
within certain degrees of consanguinity and affinity, spouses, 
persons who have a direct or indirect interest in the action or 
live at the expense or pay of a party, and mortal enemies ; and 
in comparison with this the old English rule against the evidence 
of parties almost fades into insignificance, and it is not easy to 
see how in a Mexican commercial action there can be any 
witnesses left who know anything about the case. But no doubt 
in the intervals between revolutions cases are decided with some 
reasonable show of justice. 


The Nineteenth Century—We turn first to two articles of 
the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, who has in nm seen so much of 
what is happening at this time in the little villages of France. 
M. Dimnet has successfully arrived in London after having 
been lost to view near the Belgian frontier. To those who have 
heard him vividly talk of the spirit of France, of the courage 
and phlegm of her humble people, and the splendid spirit of 
her soldiers, his sketch in the “‘ Nineteenth Century” will read 
asno more thananecho. But it isan echo for which all should 
listen who have not heard the original voice. M. Dimnet 
holds his own with the best writers of English to-day when he 
is moved to speak from the heart, as readers of the SaruRDAY 
Review have reason to know. Turning from M. Dimnet we 
next read Sir Harry H. Johnston upon the war. Then still 
we may turn to a dozen interesting articles of which we have 
no leisure to speak. Nine out of sixteen articles are pertinent 
to the present crisis in Europe. Very welcome in this time 
when literature is suffering so severely are two articles by Mr. 
John Drinkwater and Mr. William Poel. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fiction. 
The Lure of Romance (H. F. Prevost Battersby). 
History. 
Republican Rome: Her Conquests, Manners and Institutions 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of Caesar (H. L. Havell). 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 


Law. 

War and Alien Enemies: The Law affecting their Personal and 
Trading Rights and Herein of Contraband of War and the 
Capture of Prizes at Sea (Arthur Page). Stevens and Sons. 
5s. net. 


Maps. 
Stanford War Maps, No. 7. The Seat of War in France. Stanford. 
2s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS. 


A Text-book of Insanity and other Mental Diseases (Charles Arthur 

Mercier). George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Scuoot Books. 

Book Ways: an Introduction to the Study of English Literature 
(Edith Kimpton), 2s.; A ional Geography of the Six Con- 
tinents. Book II., Asia (Ellis W. Heaton), 9d. Ralph Holland. 

Modern French Grammar (M. Deshumbert and Mare Ceppi); Gram-_ .- 
maire Francaise Moderne (M. Deshumbert and Mare Ceppi i), 
2s. 6d. net each ; De Ducibus (Edited by W. G. Butler), 1s. 6d. 
Commercial Politics, 1837-1856 (R. H. Gretton), ls. net. Bell, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hero Tales and Legends of the Serbians (Woislav M. Petrovitch). 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. net. 
ian Finance and Currency (M. de P. Webb). King. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Reviews AND MaGazines ror SEPTEMBER :—The World’s Work, 
ls. net; The Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. net; The 
British "Review, ls. net; Blackwood’s ine, 2s. 6d. net ; 

view of Reviews, 

ls. net; The Contempo 

Review, 2s. 6d. ; the re Society, net ; 


Magazine, 1s Church Review, 


Lane. 6s. 
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FINANCE. 
INSURANCE. 
CLercy Mutuat ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


S yet it is too early to offer any very definite 
opinion in regard to the effects of the European 
War on the business of any individual life office, but it 
is manifest that certain offices will suffer severely, while 
others will escape with a much lighter burden. It is 
most improbable, for instance, that the Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society will be hard hit, even temporarily. 
Although a considerable number of its members are 
doubtless engaged in military or semi-military duties, 
it is not conceivable that the lives of many of them will 
be seriously endangered, and there is consequently no 
reason to anticipate that the mortality experience of 
the society—always most favourable so far—will sud- 
denly become unsatisfactory. About the worst that 
may be looked for in the case of this office is—first, 
transaction for a time of a smaller new business among 
the clergy and their relatives; and, secondly, the neces- 
sity to make provision for depreciated investments on 
31 May 1916 when the next valuation will be made. 


In regard to the first point, it must not, however, be 
overlooked that Royal Assent has now been given to 
the society’s new Act, which will enable operations to 
be carried on with far greater chances of business suc- 
cess. Irrespective of the advantages that will result 
from corporate existence, obviating the necessity to 
invest all property in trustees, the society is now in a 
position to largely increase its membership. The new 
rule provides that assurances on the mutual principle, 
with participation in profits, can be taken out by 
‘* persons who are or have been members of or on the 
staff of any university, public school, college, or 
kindred institution in the United Kingdom which the 
directors may from time to time approve for that pur- 
pose ’’. Under this classification tens of thousands of 
well-to-do persons are to-day eligible for membership, 
and the number of ‘‘ eligibles ’’ may be relied upon to 
steadily increase. Comparatively few persons whose 
lives may be regarded as specially good are, indeed, now 
excluded from the benefits offered by this fine old 
society, and it seems reasonable to anticipate that the 
combined attraction of moderate premiums and excep- 
tionally liberal bonuses will prove irresistible to edu- 
cated laymen. 

It is probable, no doubt, that progress in the new 
direction will be somewhat slow at first, as the Clergy 
Mutual employs no agents, and is therefore to some 
extent restricted in its opportunities to appeal to the 
public ear. This difficulty always exists in the case of a 
non-commission paying office, but, on the other hand, it is 
undeniable that appeals to special classes do not involve 
great expenditure, and usually prove successful. 


Whether the war will temporarily interfere with the 
success that is expected remains to be seen, but 
apparently schoolmen are being addressed at a par- 
ticularly opportune moment. Never before was the 
need for life assurance protection so impressed upon 
the public mind, and never before was the desire for 
moderate premiums more unmistakable. In this last 
respect the Clergy Mutual Society possesses one im- 
portant advantage, because its with-profit rates are 
appreciably lower than those charged by most offices ; 
for the same annual premium from 5 to 10 per cent. 
more can be assured. Moreover, the members can 
safely count upon obtaining life assurance at the very 
lowest net cost. Favourable mortality, coupled with 
modest expenditure, sound financial methods, and most 
stringent valuations, has enabled the society to accom- 
plish the seemingly impossible—namely, to return at 
three successive quinquenniums about 45 per cent. 
of the premiums received during each five-year period. 
The achievement, it may be added, is_ really 
greater than it appears, because the reduced premiums 
paid by the members have further to be considered, 
being equivalent to an additional immediate cash bonus. 


The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


*‘would be one which based life” 
“assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
**case of Mutual Associations, some” 
** periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“ particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“che right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


ESTABD. 
1837. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Business Transacted :— 
Whole Life, with and without profits. 
Endowment Assurances, with and without profits. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. 


PREMIUM RATES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF INSURERS. 
Total Funds exceed .. #£3,550,000 
Claims Paid oe ooo ‘a 9,450,000 
The Britannic has openings for energetic Agents in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A., 
Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500, 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) = £23 16 8 
QUARANTEED RESULTS; 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 


(b) In case of survival. 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 


to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Cuter Orrice : ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,50C,000 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £100,000,000 


YIIM 
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COUNTY 


Fire, 
Loss Fi 
FIRE 
OFFICE, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
4 LOMBARD ST.., E.c. 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the t favourable terms. business 
office is to the t United King 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


Chief Office: 1083 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Vacentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
J. Bracry, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpineg, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxsg, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Ropert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hen. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Se. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
\—ene payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary, 


FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 
OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 
ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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vee A Late Meal 


after the dance, the theatre 
or whist drive, should be 
sonething that soothes 
and induces sleep. Alco- 
holic stimulants disturb 


supper should be easily 
digested and provide 


nourishment. Full benefit 
is assured by taking the 
“Allenburys”’ Diet which 
is a partially predigested 
combination of rich milk 
and whole wheat — the 
vital food elements. 
Made in a minute— 
adi boiling water only, 


Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St. London 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


typewriter achievement. 


Ist. SPEED. It is capable’of faster opera- 
tion than is possible on any other make. 


2nd. EASE OF OPERATION. Owing to 
the extreme lightness of its touch it can 
be operated with a minimum of manual 
effort on the part of the operator. 

3rd. STENCIL CUTTING. As a cutter of 
beautiful stencils it has no equal on the 
market. 

4th. MANIFOLDING. The most powerful 
manifolder. TWENTY copies can be 
made at one operation. 


Headquarters : New York, U.S.A. 


THE NEW MODEL 


STANDARD Typewriter 


HE No. 10 ROYAL is the latest development in 
We claim for it ABSO- 


LUTE PRE-EMINENCE in the following essential 
details of the modern Visible Writing Machine. 


On the above claims we challenge comparison with any and all of our competitors. 
contemplate improving your typewriter equipment, send for a ROYAL No. 10 for a week's free trial. 


VISIBLE WRITING MACHINE CO., LTD. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 75a Queen Victoria Street, 


If you 


AGENCIES IN ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL 
EUROPEAN CITIES. 


LONDON, E.C. Telephone : 7892 City. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of the 
subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities for research are given. 

FACULTY of ARTS, including secondary teachers’ training course, day 
training college, and Oriental studies. 

FACUL of LAWS. 

FACULTY of SCIENCE.—{a) (b) medical science 
division ; (¢) bacteriological and public health departmen: 

FACU LTY of ENGINEERING. — Civil, ae TN and electrical 
engineering. 


apply to the Secretary, King’s College, Strand, 


Exzcurors, TrusTEEs, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FaMILy JEWELS, OLD 
Furnirore, Pictures, Prints, MintaTuREs, CHINA, 
Coms, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, Musica, INsTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


UNION. SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 

CASTLE rransvaaL, RHODESIA, 

LINE. EAST AFRICAN PORTS, 


MAURITIUS, ETC. 


For sailings and other information y to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, London. 
West End Agency, THOS. Cook & SON, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General by a = Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies 


HOTELS. 
SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 
FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN. 


and pastures of 12 aeres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming satroundings 
and places of interest, including KN@LE HOUGE and Park. 
Restfulness and Refinement. Extensive Garage. 
. Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 

Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams: ‘Crest, Crowborough.” *Phone No. 94. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. 
A First-class Family Hotel. woe situated in its own grounds of 
Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GascoiGcNE, 


Rational Relief Fund. 


THE PRINCE TO THE PEOPLE. 
Buckingham Palace. 


“ At such a moment we all 
stand by one another, and it is 
to the heart of the British 
people that I confidently make 
this earnest appeal.” 

EDWARD P. 


I enchse 5. d. toward the Prince of Wale? 
NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 


Name 
Address 


This coupon should be filled in, and the envelope, which need not 
be stamped, addressed to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, Buckingham 
Palace, London. 


THE BYSTANDER 


is now on a War Footing. 


Interesting, Accurate and Enlivening Notes 
on the Situation at Home and Abroad. 


The Best Pictures by Brush and Camera. 
The Strategic Situation at a Glance. 


“BELLICOSITIES,” by JINGO. * | 


THE BEST CARTOONS OF THE DAY. 


Usual Price - SIXPENCE 


Office: TALLIS HOUSE, TALLIS ST., WHITEFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Paris Office: 35 RUE LAFAYETTE. 


EUROPEAN WAR! 


IN ORDER TO APPRECIATE the true significance of 
events now in progress on the Continent and in the 
North Sea, most readers will find it necessary to 
a ere their newspaper reports with a certain 

amount of special literature on NAVAL AND 
MILITARY MATTERS. 


“THE ATHENZUM" has given consistent and expert 
attention to all such literature, and has published 
many reviews of the various important books that 
throw a light on the present situation. 


A LIST OF THESE REVIEWS will sent to ow 
reader of the “ SATURDAY REVIEW on on appli- 
cation to the be ay, 11 
Bream’s Buildings, C Lane, E.C. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
| Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
| 
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Smith, Elder & Co.||| MACMILLAN’s List 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 
Why Britain is at War. Te 


° ’ 
Sir A. Conan Doyle S Causes and the Issues set out, in brief form, from 
the Diplomatic Correspondence and Speeches of 

Works. Ministers. By SIR EDWARD COOK. 8vo. 


ILLUsTRATED 3/6 Epition. Crown 8vo. 


A Fleet in Being. By RUDYARD 
1. Micah Clarke. 13. The Tragedy of the KIPLING. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
2. The Captain of the “ Korosko.” Sewed, Is. net. 
Pole Star. 14. A Duet, with an 
3. The Sign of Four. Occasional Chorus. Aircraft in War. By J. M. 
— Other Stories of SATURDAY REVIEW :—" The book tells us exactly what is the law— 
5. The Adventures of War and Sport. 
Sherlock Holmes.| 16 The Hound of the : 
Sea Insurance according to 
Sherlock H 
olmes. | 17, The Adventures of British. Statute. sy wiILLiam 
Gerard. GOW, M.A., Ph.D., Author of “Marine In- 
Holmes.| Nigel. surance.” 8vo. 14s. net. Immediately. 
. The Refugees. 
9. The Stark Moave 19. Lg the Magic § | MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
Letters. 
10. The Exploits of the Fire 
Brigadier Gerard. 
11. Rodney Stone. 21. Last Galley : DARLIN 
12. Uncle Bernac: a mpressions and 
Memory of the Tales. VISITORS TO LONDON bo RESIDENTS) SHOULD 
DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. | 
By E. C. EDWARD T. COOK. 
1 


30 Maps and Plans. 100 Il 


The Waterloo Library.|| Daly Po 


Very emphatically them "—Daily Gra 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, each Volume. 
PARIS, LYONS, AND THE RIVIERA. 100 Illustrations, Maps and 


Plans. 3s. 6d. 
The Brass Bottle. By F. Axsrzy. With a Frontispiece. NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s. 
4 German Garden.” . AND CORNW Illustrations, 

The Major's Niece, By Groxcr A. DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 
Notes and Jottings from Animal Life, 1 THE MOTOR-CAR ROAD BOOK AND HOTELS OF THE 

By Franx Buckranp. WORLD. Maps’ and Illustrations. book to the Leading 
The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” By Fraxx T. 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. Visitors to Ed Edinbur Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St 

onards, Worthin: xeter, Torquay, 

The Log of a Sea-Waif. By T, ‘WE Sidmou 

8 Full-page Illustrations. Falmouth, Lizard, th, Dast- 

’ Valley, Bath, ‘eston-super-Mare, Malvern, ‘orcester, 
Deborah f Tod’s. By Gloucester Chel tenham, Llandrindod, Brecon tern, 
Adam Grigson. (Lady Cuirrorp). Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Harlech, 
Criccieth, Pwllheli, iandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Bay, 
Catherine of Calais. Penmaenmawr, Lianf airfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
: Bettws- y-coed Buxton, Matlock, 


Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefri 


Jess. By H. River Haccarp. With 12 Full-page Illustrations, The Peak, Norwich, Yarmout 


Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle 
of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


. By Mavaice H 
Brazenhead the Great. By Maomcs Heware DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 1s. each. 
The Gamekeeper at Home. By Ricnarp Jerrenizs. Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 

With numerous Illustrations. < 

LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN. 
The Amateur Poacher. By Paris AND New : BRENTANO’S. 
The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 
The Broken Road. ByA.£. w. Meme NOTICE. 
Scorr, RM; 2 Volumen, with — 

Farly V3 Victorian : a Village 4 

By G. TALLENTYRE. Half Year eee o ™4 I o 15 2 


Quarter Year ooo OF wo 79 
C and M Orders should be crossed and made able 
London: 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Sree 

Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Britain’s Motto—Business usual 


No change whatever has been made in the conduct of this business. We, 
with others, believe that it is to the best interests of the Nation for the 
general public to make as little alteration in their daily life as possible, 
For this reason we ask the support of book-buyers in our endeavour to 
keep business as usual. Thousands of the working class are engaged in 
the printing, paper, binding, bookselling, and publishing trades, all of 
whom could be kept employed with the assistance of the great 


book-buying public. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


A SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS WHICH ARE EASILY OBTAINABLE 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLERS. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST. 


The Story of the Nations 


Each volume profusely Illustrated. 5s. 


For a clear understanding of the events which led up to 
the outbreak of hostilities a knowledge of the history of 
the Nations concerned is necessary. 


The following volumes of “ The Story of the Nations,” 
the greatest popular history of the World, are being 
eagerly read just now :— 


MODERN ENGLAND (2 Vols.) By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


GERMANY. By S. BARING GOULD 
HUNGARY. By ARMINIUS VAMBERY 
AUSTRIA, By SIDNEY WHITMAN 
RUSSIA. By W. R. MORFILL 
POLAND. By W. R. MORFILL 


By W. MILLER 

By ANDRE LEBON 

By PIETRO ORSI 

By J. E, THOROLD ROGERS 


THE BALKANS. 
MODERN FRANCE. 
MODERN ITALY. 
HOLLAND. 


TURKEY. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE 
SWITZERLAND. By LINA HUG and R. STEAD 
PORTUGAL. By H. MORSE STEPHENS 


Wessely’s Dictionaries 


Pocket-size. Cloth. Price 2s. each. 


1. English-French & French-English. 

2. English-German & German-English. 

3. English-Italian & Italian-English. 
Also 

The English-German Phrase Book. 


Baedeker Guides 


contain the fullest general information in regard to the 
geography, history, and national characteristics of the 
States involved in the present gigantic struggle. Each 
volume contains a remarkable series of maps and plans. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Including the Grand-Duchy of Esxem. 


urg. net, 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. With Excursions to Cetinje, Belgrade, and 

Bucharest. 10s. net. 
NORTHERN FRANCE. 7s. 6d. net. 
SOUTHERN GERMANY. 6s. net. 
NORTHERN GERMANY. 8s. net. 
THE RHINE. 8s. net. 
RUSSIA. 18s. net. 
SWITZERLAND. 8s. net. 
THE EASTERN ALPS. Including the Bavarian Highlands, Tyrol, Salzburg. 

Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, 10s. net. 
NORTHERN ITALY. 8s. net. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 10s. net. 


A Hint «:. Holiday-Maker 


Get out your cycle, buy a Government ORDNANCE 
SURVEY MAP, and spend your time exploring some of 
the beauty spots of the homeland. 

Ordnance Survey Maps are the official road maps of all 
the beauty spots of the British Isles. They are specially 
folded to meet the requirements of Motorists, Cyclists, and 
Pedestrians. 


Prices: 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. net each. 


If you are uncertain as to the map you require, send 
particulars of your starting place and proposed tour and we 
will advise you without charge. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR AN ORDNANCE SURVEY 
MAP AND MAKE SURE THAT YOU GET IT. 


MODERN RUSSIA. 


By G. ALEXINSKY. Cloth, 15s. net. 


HOW FRANCE IS GOVERNED. 
~4 —— POINCARE, President of the French Republic. 
net 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN GERMANY. 


By W. HARBUTT DAWSON. Cheap Edition. Cloth 10s. 6d. net. 


LUXEMBOU G. 
GEORGE RENWICK. F.R.G.S. With a Map and 32 Illustrations. 
Clot. 10s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH CIVILISATION IN THE, 19th CENTURY. 


By PROFESSOR ALBERT LEON GUERARD. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
HUNGARY : Its People, Places, and Politics. 
With 60 Illustrations, Cloth, 10s. 
CRACOW : The Royal Capital of Ancient Poland: Its 
History and Antiquities. 
By LEONARD LEPSZY. With 120 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MUNICH : History, Monuments, and Art. 


By HENRY RAWLE WADLEIGH. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. net. 


FROM CARPATHIAN TO PINDUS : Pictures of Roumanian 


Country Life. 
By TEREZA STRATILESCO. With 2 Maps and many Illustrations. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 


WAR AND WASTE : A Series of Discussiozs of War and 


ar ries. 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN. Cloth, 5s. net. 


MONARCHICAL SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


By ELMER ROBERTS. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST MOTOR ROUTES THROUGH EUROPE. 


By G. D. WEBBER. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Cloth 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS. 


HOME. By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. Second Impression. 6s. 


SYLVIA SAXON. By, ELLEN MELICENT COBDEN (Miles Amber, 
Author of ‘‘ Wistons"’). Secend Impression. 6s. 


HARDWARE, By KINETON PARKES. 6s. 


THE SWINDLER, and other Stories. By ETHEL M. DELL, Author 
of ** The Way of an Eagle," &c, 6s. 


IMPORTANT.—Authors submitting manuscripts can rely on prompt consideration 
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